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ee emnerere 
invites you to sce and drive the 
new LaSalle V-&, Cadillac V-8, Cadillac 
V-12 and Cadillac V-16. And you are 
urged to go with high anticipation 

for Cadillac firmly believes that it has 
achieved a very real and fundamental 
advancement in the development of 


land transportation. 


Check carefully the following basic 
improvements to be found throughout 
these new creations; Triple silent 
syncro-mesh transmission... Full- 
range ride regulator ... Controlled 


free wheeling... Six-point rubber- 
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NEW LINES OF Moror Cars 


cushioned engine Suspension ese 


exclusive Cadillac no-flex frames... 
\ir- ooled 


.. Increased body dimen- 


Air-cooled fuel limes .. . 
generator . 
sions ... Thirty percent greater vision 
for the driver... Dual-insulated floor- 
ing... Full-vision Cadillac instrument 
panel, with watch-erystal dials... 
Comfort-contour seats and cushions 
... Free-vision tri-spoke steering 
wheel... Custom interior appoint- 
ments, of new motif... Finest avail- 
able upholstery fabries, tailored in 
the continental mode... Increased 
power... And in addition... Increased 


gasoline economy. 
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Many fine ships have been lost upon Sable 
Island. When they first run ashore they 
are practically uninjured but they cannot 
escape from the clutches of the sand, which 
after a time forms a spit running out to 
their sides. When the wrenching of the 
waves has opened holes in the hull the 
doomed vessel fills with sand and its back 
breaks in two. 
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The Graveyard of the Atlantic 


N THE morning of July 
1916, | came up on the deck of 
‘‘Aranmore”’ 


the C.GS. 
the ship at anchor in a 
dense fog. I knew, how- 


ever, that we were not far off 
the shore of Sable Island, for 
which | had embarked the 
day previously from Hali- 
fax. | strained my eyes 
through the fog trying to 
see the little visited island 
destined to be my home for 
the next vear, but to no 
avail. 

Suddenly, like the lifting 
of a curtain at a theatre, 
but more quickly and dra- 
matically because unexpect- 
edly, the fog blew aside and 
I found myself gazing at 
the most striking landscape 
that I had ever seen. The 
island seemed to be made 
of burnished gold and the 
hills, which faced me, seem- 
ed to have the angularity of 
waves in a storm. Then as 
quickly as it had lifted, the 
fog shut down again and it 
was many days thereafter 
before the sun appeared 
again. 


I was taken ashore in a 


small surf boat which was 
deftly beached upon the 
strand. Jumping out be- 


tween waves I reached the 
land dry shod. There I was 
greeted by some of the in- 
habitants and by one of the 


wireless operators from the wireless sta- 
tion who had come to welcome me and to 
guide me toit. After a brief stop at the 
superintendent's house we walked a mile 
or so through the fog to the wireless 





By D. W. RosesrucH 


11th, 


to find 

















DAVID W 


ROSEBRUGH 


is the son of Professor and the 
late Mrs. T. R. Rosebrugh and 
was born in Toronto in 1899 
In 1916 he joined the Cana- 
dian Navy as a wireless opera- 
tor and was assigned to duty 
Sable Island In 1917 
he served on mine-sweepers 
ngaged in keeping the har 
bour ind approaches. of 
Halifax free from mines 
In 1918 he was transferred 





new direction-finding 
wireless station erected at the 
entrance to Halifax Harbour, 
and later in the year was 
ippointed officer-in-charge of 
the station erected Cape 
Race, Newfoundland Four 
suc Stat ns were inst allec 
t r and locate German 
submarines operating off the 
coast of North America 
After the armistice he re 
sumed his interrupted studies 
ind graduated from 
University of Toronto He 
is now employed by F 
Central Hudson Gas and 
Electric Corporation, Pough 
keepsie, New York, in com 
mercial research work 


station, to which I had been sent by the 
Canadian Navy 
Sable Island lies about 170 miles east 


from Halifax, a _ position 
that places it only a few 
miles to the north of the 


steamer path from America 
to Europe. The island itself 
is about 25 miles long by 
about a mile in breadth, and 
it stretches from east to west 
like a thin crescent moon. 
Its largest hill is about 110 
feet high. The entire island 
is made of sand, without so 
much as an occasional peb- 
ble. The visible island is 
merely the above-water por- 
tion of an immense body of 
sand, so that enormous sand 
bars stretch about 25 miles 
out from it both to the east 
and to the west, while others 
parallel both its shores for 
a width of several miles. The 
island thus forms a danger- 
ous area in the ocean about 
75 miles long by 10 miles 
wide. A ship which grounds 
on the sand is caught in 
much the same way that an 
auto is in heavy sand. Its 
sides are not pierced at first, 
but it cannot escape. Later 
it cracks open from the 
wrenching of the waves, its 
bottom fills with sand and 
its back is broken by the 
strain. From about May Ist 
to the end of July of each 
vear the island and the ocean 


for miles around are covered by dense 
fogs caused by the meeting of the warm 
Gulf Stream with the cold Labrador Cur- 
rent off Cape Race, Newfoundland. When 
one considers these facts, it is no wonder 
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PHE GRAVEYARD OF THE ATLANTIC 


that the island has earned its sobriquet of 
‘The Gravevard of the Atlantic.”’ 

The island is very flat and low along its 
southern side. On the northern side 
there are hills which rise gently from the 
south and end in abrupt cliffs about 50 
feet high with the northern beach at 
their feet. There are two large, closed 
lagoons in the middle, besides in- 
numerable ponds. Most of these ponds 
and lagoonsare filled with brackish water, 
but there are one or two fresh-water 
ponds amongst the highest hills. 


~! 
uw 


lakes is usually at about sea level. In one 
heavy storm from the south during the 
winter of 1916-17 the waves broke so 
heavily on the southern beach that they 
flooded over its crest in a constant flow 
of water which filled up both lakes to an 
unprecedented depth. The water from 
these lakes then flowed into‘many of the 
ponds in the centre of the island, making 
it a salt-water marsh. After this storm we 
discovered a salt-water stream about 10 
feet wide and five feet deep which flowed 
for days through the middle of the island, 
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The heavy teaming on the island is done with oxen. Since the greater part of 
the supplies for the island is landed from the steamers opposite the Main Station 
there is a good deal of hauling to be done to the other stations and the lighthouses. 


Almost all the area of the island, 10 
feet or more above sea level, is sparsely 
covered with a coarse grass, while cran- 
berries and some other plants of a like 
nature grow around the ponds that lie in 
the valleys amongst the northern hills. 
In an effort to fix the sand cf the island 
the Canadian government planted a 
grove of trees about 1900, hoping that 
they would spread, but the sand blew 
around so much that it wore the bark 
from the trees. Not the slightest vestige 
of them now remains. 

The outlines of the island are subject 
to the most extravagant changes in 
winter storms. The water in the inland 


filling up the smaller ponds. By the next 
summer the excess water in the lagoons 
had largely disappeared, either from 
evaporation or from seepage through the 
sand to the ocean. In other winter storms 
the waves took great bites out of the 
beaches, though by the next summer 
most of these had been filled in again. 

The island belongs to and is ad- 
ministered by the Canadian Government, 
through the Department of Marine and 
Fisheries at Ottawa and its branch office 
in Halifax. In 1916 the island was under 
the direct superintendence of Capt. 
Blakeney, who lived at the main station 
about a mile west of the wireless station. 
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One of the vegetable gardens. 
bear well. 


The island would, no doubt. be unin- 
habited were it not for the menace it 
presents to navigation and the conse- 


quent necessity of maintaining life- 
saving stations there. There are two 
lighthouses on Sable Island, the East 


Light to serve as a guide for vessels 
approaching from Europe and the West 
Light for those leaving North America. 





By using all the available fertilizer these 
The two boys are Capt. Blakenew’s younger sons. 


A ee] 








gardens 


[hese are 18 miles apart. Between these 
two extremes are four other life-saving 
stations, so that they average about four 
miles apart. These are complete farm 
establishments with a farm house, barns 
for horses and cattle, and gardens. 
Each station has a boat-house with’a 
life-boat and waggon to carrv it to either 
shore as it may be required. The coast- 

















This lighthouse, called the East Light by the Islanders, stands at the further tip 


of the Island. 
they are nearing dangerous waters. 


It serves as a warning to ships approaching from the east that 
The house and garden are typical of the 


pleasant living conditions on the Island. 











THI 


guards are sailors and fishermen from the 
coast of Nova Scotia whom the govern- 


ment hires to serve on Sable Island. 
The senior men usually bring their 
families with them, so that there is 


generally a family at each life-saving 
station and lighthouse, as well as one or 
two assistants. At the main station, 
besides Captain Blakeney and his family 
there are always eight or 10 coastguards. 

In general the inhabitants are free to 
devote their time to farming and domestic 
pursuits, but they must keep a watch on 
the shores for possible wrecks and must 
run the lighthouses. Watching the shores 
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At the main station is a house in 
which any persons rescued from a wreck 
can live until a boat can be sent from the 
mainland for them. This has been well 
filled on more than one occasion. Though 
the S.S. ‘“‘Silverwings,”’ bound _ for 
France with war supplies, was wrecked on 
Sable Island a few months before I 
arrived, and there were wrecks soon after 
I left, the nearest approach to a wreck 
while I was there was a steamer that just 
grazed a sand bar some miles out at sea, 
but got clear again. The boat sent 
several frantic S.O.S.’s about two o'clock 
one morning. I was on watch at the 

















Each month a 
a life-saving line out to a wrecked ship. 
to the left. 
wrecked sailor” on the hill will 


He s then 


secure 


is easy in clear weather, for it is sufficient 
if someone climbs to the top of the light 

houses and watch towers, of which there 
is one at each station, every two hours. 
But in foggy weather the entire coast on 
each side must be patrolled twice each 
day on horseback, so that if a wreck were 
to occur, it would be discovered despite 
the fog. 

Besides the life-saving boats the main 
station is provided with a Lyle life-saving 
gun for saving people on a ship which 
might be wrecked near shore, and yet be 
inaccessible owing to the heavy surf 
The staff of the island have frequent life- 
saving drills with the life boats and the 
Lyle gun 


“rocket drill” is held to practice the 


The life-saving gun has kicked back of its emplacement. A 
, the line and attach 


rescued as shown on 


necessary for shooting 


routine 
The line has just been shot over the hill 
“ship- 
it toa dummy mast. 
page Si). 


wireless station so I roused Capt. 
Blakeney and his assistants by tele- 
phone. They reported that they could 
faintly see the steamer’s lights to the 


north-west, but by this time the men on 
the steamer had found that they were not 
stuck fast, so we had our excitement for 
nothing. 

The extreme eastern end of the island 
is cut off from the main island during 
heavy storms by waves which wash 
through a valley. On this part of the 
island a refuge hut was located, contain- 
ing water, sea-biscuits, a stove, and fuel, 
so that any shipwrecked mariners could 
shelter themselves there until the storm 
ibated sufficiently for them to reach the 
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wireless station looking south. The 
the shed is at the right. 


view. 


The 
while 


store 


body of the island. By 1922 the waves 
had so eaten away this end of the island 
that the refuge hut was destroyed. 

The island is quite isolated, for the 


only communication it has with the 
mainland is when the Marine and 
Fisheries’ steamers from Halifax come 


out to bring supplies, mail, new coast- 
guards and wireless operators, and to 
take those who are leaving the island 
back to shore. These steamers come only 
four or five times a year, for there is no 
harbour, and hence it is necessary for the 








office and dwelling house is at the left 


The mast is just to the left of the field of 
In the background is the Smaller Lake and the south beach. 


steamers to wait until the water is calm 
enough for the small surf boats to land on 
the north shore. Occasionally the 
steamer, after having been loaded for 
Sable Island, has had to wait two or three 
weeks for favourable weather. At one 
time, owing to the shortage of steamers 
and to the rough weather when one did 
start, there was a gap of five and a half 
months between boats, during which the 
inhabitants almost starved. 

Although each station runs a small 
farm, the island is by no means self- 

















Wreck of the S.S. Skidby. 
The ships which are 


wrecked on the south shore 


This ship went aground in 1904 on the north shore. 


where the surf is much heavier 


are destroyed in a short time. 
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sustaining even in food. While the farms 
produce butter, milk, eggs, and poultry 
in abundance, and some fresh meat and 
vegetables, vet large quantities of other 
foods, cattle feed, fuel, lumber, and 
manufactured goods are ordered by radio 
and arrive with each boat. These are 
unloaded at the main station and dis- 
tributed throughout the rest of the island 
by teams. The fresh water, used for 
drinking and cooking, comes entirely 
from rain water, which is collected in 
large concrete tanks. Once during the 
winter, while I was there, the tanks at all 
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Once the fog cleared at the end of 
July we spent much of our spare time 
walking along the beaches, swimming in 
the surf, hunting amongst the ponds, and 
in horseback riding on Sable Island 
ponies. On clear days the island was a 
vision of beauty, and one could see for 
miles from any hill. The sand was as 
clean and nearly as white as snow 
against which the green of the grass 
showed to perfection. The sand hills and 
cliffs were of graceful contour and 
steeper and more abrupt than ordinary 
hills on land. Just as at sea waves often 











The superintendent’s house. 

In the left background is the 

more than once while the sailors have 
land to take 


house 


the stations ran dry and it was necessary 
to haul water in barrels from the fresh- 
water ponds. 

Previous to the war the wireless station 
belonged to the Marconi Company, 
which operated it chiefly for the sake of 
relaying messages from ships at sea to the 
wireless station at Halifax. Now that the 
wireless sets are greatly improved in 
range, the old relaying function is of less 
importance, but the station will always 
be necessary to deal with messages to and 
from the island. During the war the 
Canadian Navy operated the wireless 
station with naval operators, so that 
there were four of us and a cook at the 
station. 





for shipwrecked sailors. 
waited for a 
the ne 





Various weather recording instruments can be seen. 


full 


ma th=- 


been 


This has 


vessel fo come from the 


to Halifax. 


appear mountainous because one has no 
scale of comparison and distance, so, 
too, I often had the impression that these 
low grassy hills, of from 50 to 100 feet 
in height, were wooded mountains like 
the Laurentians. 

When we walked along the beach we 
continually watched for rare finds, such 
as sea-beans from the Mississippi, the 
eggs of the deep-sea ray, sea-horses, o1 
even sword-fish swords. Always the 
ocean brought us some new curiosity. 
Often we saw the bleached skeletons of 
wooden ships imbedded in the sand. 
Sometimes there were black fish paral- 
leling the shore, with spray splashing 
from their noses as they hit the waves. 
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The “ship-wrecked sailor” has fastened the line to the mast. 
men on the shore are hauling him to safety. 


has been hauled out to him and the 


The 


breeches buoy 


Supt. Blakeney is directing operations. 


Rarely sharks swam along the beach 
cutting the surface with their sharp fins 
Except for the terns, the seals were our 
most common beach companions. We 
often walked for hundreds of vards 
accompanied by a_=e small group of 
inquisitive seals, who swam gaily along 
in the water 50 feet from shore, looking 
curiously at us every time they rose over 
the summit of an emerald wave just 
before it broke at our feet. Several times 
we surprised two seals fighting furiously 
on the beach. Their manner of fighting 
was always the same. The larger and 
heavier seal stood on his flippers, facing 
the waves, and so close to the edge of the 
beach that every wave flowed over him. 
His lighter and more agile opponent 
swam about in the water, darting in at 
times with a wave. When they clinched 
they bit at the side of the throat. The 
loser always swam wildly away into the 
surf, while the victor usually followed 
for a short distance. As seals are padded 
with an immense thickness of fat they 
never seemed to do each other any harm. 

Though we had no newspapers, we 
copied the wireless press bulletins from 
Arlington, Virginia, and from Cape 
Cod each night. The next day Capt. 
Blakeney read these bulletins to the 
people at the other stations over the 
What these bulletins meant 


telephone. 
wal can readily be 


during the 
imagined. 


years 


\We always looked forward to Sundays, 
for invariably all at the wireless station, 
except the one man who must remain on 
watch, went down to Capt. Blakeney’s 
for service in the morning and we were 
invited to stay for dinner afterward. 
Capt. Blakeney was an old sea captain 
who had navigated steamers for the 
Department of Marine and Fisheries 
His house was a fascination to us. In one 
corner of his living-room he had the tusk 
of a narwhal or sea-unicorn that Capt 
Bartlett, the Arctic explorer, had ‘given 
him. On one wall was a map of Sable 
Island showing many of the wrecks 
that had occurred on it during the last 
80 vears. [ often wondered how so many 
fine vessels like the “York,” the “Crofton 
Hall,” the “Skidby,”’ and the ‘Silver 
wings” had come to meet their doom 
Once I counted the number of wrecks 
shown, and found it to be 153, or nearly 
two a vear. Upstairs, there were always 
the weather records to look at to see how 
fast the wind had blown in the last storm, 
for Capt. Blakeney sent a weather report 
twice a day to the meteorological office 
in Toronto. 

In the summer Sable Island is the 
centre of a large fleet of fishing schooners, 
whose white sails dot the sea. Occasion 
ally they visited us. The crew of the 
‘Jane Cox" came ashore one Sunday 
afternoon. It was the first time they had 
been on land for two months, and they 
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did not expect to touch land again for 
another month, until thev had filled 
their holds with fish. 

There were about 200 or more wild 
ponies on Sable Island. It is said that the 
French started a horse ranch on the 
island eariy in the 18th Century, and 
that these are the descendants. The 
horses are divided into little gangs of 
about six or eight, each under the leader- 
ship of a staliion, who fights valiantly 
against any newcomer. These herds are 
highly localized; the herd that lived 
near the wireless sta*ion was always to be 
found within a mile of it. These horses 
live without shelter all the year. In the 
winter they eat the snow for water, or 
sometimes they break holes in the ice of 
the fresh-water ponds with their hoofs. 
The winters are not severe on Sable 
Island, except for the wind which drives 
the sand like nettles into one’s face. 
There is no great quantity of snow on the 
island, and what does fall seems soon to 
mix with the sand, forming frozen sand 
rather than snow-drifts, so that the 
horses can always crop the tops of the 
blades of grass. 

In the fall of 1916 Capt. Blakeney 
decided that the ponies had become 
sufficiently numerous to make it worth 
while to capture some. Accordingly, the 
men started from both ends of the island 
on horseback, driving the wild ponies 
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gently before them to the centre where a 
pound had been erected. This con- 
sisted of a round corral, about 100 feet in 
diameter, at the head of a small valley. 
Two fences, one on each side of the valley 
formed a V leading into the corral. 
A man stood at the junction of the fences 
and the corral, ready to remove or re- 
place the bars to the gate. The wild 
ponies were driven quietly into the valley, 
and then at the gallop into the corral. 
In this way about 70 were captured. 
Those needed on the island for riding, 
driving, or teaming were kept to be 
broken, while the rest were shipped to the 
mainland to be sold. Many Nova 
Scotian farmers have Sable Island ponies. 
They are small, but wiry and handsome, 
of a dark chestnut colour, and readily 
enough broken if caught young. There 
are fewer of these ponies now than there 
were 10 years ago. This is probably 
because the island ts growing smaller. 

Sable Island is the summer breeding- 
ground of terns, gulls, ducks, sandpipers, 
yellowlegs, and plovers, but none of 
these exist in such numbers as to be 
troublesome. It is singularly blessed by 
the absence of all kinds of insect, rodent 
and reptilian pests. 

There are mysterious tales in circula- 
tion about Sable Island, such as that it 
was inhabited by wreckers who wrecked 
ships to their profit before the island was 








A wild herd of Sable Island ponies. 
within less than a mile from the 
fighter despite 


This 
wireless station. 
his diminutive size, is standing at the 


lived for a 


which 
The stallion, who was a mighty 


was the herd year 


right. As the island is 


steadily decreasing in area the total number of wild ponies is probably below 200. 
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The C.G.S. 
Sable Island. 


“Lady Laurier.” 
The Department of 











Marine 


This is the vessel on which the author returned from 


and Fisheries of Canada maintain 


several steamers which supply the lighthouses, lightships, and life-saving stations 


on the Atlantic coast. 


taken over and managed by the Canadian 
government 60 vears or so ago. There are 
tales too, of wrecks occurring on it before 
the days of wireless and coastguards, so 
that the shipwrecked sailors starved to 
death before found. There are ghost 
stories about it, too, including one of 
how inhabitants of the island scared away 
unwelcome visitors by the use of a kite 
carrying a lantern, but I have never 
heard these tales definitely confirmed or 
denied The present-day dangers of 
Sable Island are sufficiently great to 
need no embellishment by tales of the 
past 

There is probably no place on earth to 
which Tennyson's mystic poem 

The hills are shadows, and they flow 

From form to form, and nothing stands; 

They melt like mist, the solid lands, 

Like clouds they shape themselves and 


vo 
applies more literally than it does to 
Sable Island. During the winter of 


1916-17 the West Light was threatened on 
several occasions by the sea. The waves 
flooded so near its base, though it was 
set in a valley among the hills, that its 


foundations were endangered. There- 
fore, a more modern lighthouse was 
built further. to the east during the 
following summer. In 1925 the old 


West Light was destroved by the waves. 
This was the fourth time within 40 years 
that the waves had washed away this end 


These ships also place buoys on dangerous shoals. 


of the island. There is no doubt that 
Sable Island is rapidly being levelled to 
the surface of the sea by the very forces 
that built it. When the French first 
landed on it 200 years ago, it was about 
50 miles long, two miles wide, and the 
highest hills were 200 feet high. By 
1916 it had shrunk to half these dimen- 
Since then both the eastern and 
the western ends of the island have been 
eaten back by the waves, so that it is still 
decreasing in size 

Despite every precaution to prevent 
wrecks, the ‘Graveyard of the Atlantic”’ 
still deserves its name. Since 1917 one 
steamer, one sailing ship, and five 
schooners have gone to their doom off its 
shores. One is left to imagine how much 
more dangerous to navigation Sable 
Island would become if it were all to 
sink to the level of the waves, for it 
would then be impossible to patrol the 
area, or to mark it with lighthouses. 

Following is the list of known wrecks 
off Sable Island since 1802: 


sions. 


N I 
Date Vessel Map 
1802 Hanna & Eliz 9 
1802 Packet 172 
1802 Princess Ame Ir nsf r 4 
1802 Union 173 
1803 Harriot 150 
1804 Stark Odd 10 
1806 Dolphir 16 
1807 John & Mary 174 
1807 Spring 17 
1809 Prince Edward 11 
1810 Adamant 35 
181! Ella 22 
1811 Fortune 29 
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No. on No. on 
Date Vesse Map Date Vessel Map 
1811 Hard Times 161 1841 **Mersey 95 
1811 Orion 10 1841 Undaunted 60 
1815 Demasota 56 1842 Louisa 37 
1816 Industry 34 1845 Eagle f St. Johns 115 
1816 Lady Ec! $1 1846 Afghanistar 13 
1816 Trafalgar 25 1846 Arn 24 
1818 H.M.S Barbad 5) 1846 Detroit 45 
1819 \sia 5 1846 Mik 38 
1820 June 121 1847 Blone 26 
1822 L'Africaine French Frigate 158 1848 Fultor 15 
1823 Hope 2 1849 Blooming \ 128 
1823 Hope 94 1849 Brothers 57 
1823 Marshal! We gtor i 1849 Growler 136 
1824 James 42 1850 Adonis 171 
1825 Nappa! 141 1850 Hope 169 
1826 Elizabet 62 1850 Margaret Walker 186 
1826 Nassau 64 1850 lransit 103 
1826 Traveller 71 1851 Gustave 159 
1827 Ect 81 1851 Margaret Dewar 100 
1827 Four Sons 48 1851 Margrave 41 
1828 Adelp 154 1851 Science 187 
1828 Franklyn 78 1851 Star of H 112 
1828 Melrose 1851 Vampire 164 
1829 Hanna! 91 1852 Mary Anr 46 
1830 Courser 127 1852 Navara 20 
1830 Peasus xO 1852 Ottomar 104 
1831 ‘Mary Porter 119 1853 \mazor 82 
1831 Meridia! 6 1854 Arcadia 84 
1831 Orpheus 123 1854 East Bostor 30 
1832 Floyd 88 1854 Estrella 63 
1832 Ruby 67 1854 Masgonome 21 
1833 Margarit 105 1855 4.S.H 14 
1834 Albany ® 1855 Nissibus 68 
1834 Tantling 170 1855 Primrose 22 
1835 Abigail 2 1856 Eliza Ross 146 
1835 Ann | 1858 Alma 143 
1835 Eagle { New York 120 1858 Lark 23 
1835 Labar 5 1858 Maury 163 
1835 ‘Lancaster 148 1859 Guide 156 
1836 Galli 178 1860 Marg 149 
1836 Jamaica 179 1862 Jane I 157 
1837 Bob Logie 185 1862 Zone 76 
1838 Granville 69 1863 Gord 155 
1839 Maria 160 1863 Sur 184 
1840 Australia 61 1864 Das ot 
1840 Barbara 49 1864 Langoon Gilmore 140 
1840 Glasgow 19 1864 Weather Gauge 162 
1840 Myrtle Drifted to Fay 14 1864 William Bennet 44 
1840 Senator sO 1865 Albatros 3 
1841 Isabella 11¢ 1865 Malakott 8&3 
1841 Marm 135 1866 Ada York 113 














The captain and some of the crew of the fishing schooner “Jane Cox” of Nova 
Scotia, landed on the Island one Sunday afternoon. It was the first time they 


had been on shore for two months. 
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The Naming of America and Greenland 


By H. P. Biccar 


N the history of geography as in other 
things the unexpected has happened 
many times. Thus while Christo- 

pher Columbus first discovered the new 
world, it was not called Columbia but 
America, after a later discoverer, Amerigo 
Vespucci. Again, the name originally 
given to Greenland when it was dis- 
covered early in the 16th Century was 
Labrador, which name was later trans- 
ferred by an error of the geographers 
to a portion of the North American 
continent. It may be of interest to 
state briefly how these two 

names came originally to be 

given. - 

Although most of us have 


ada, and is 


H. P. BIGGAR 


e representative in London 
of the Public Archives of Can- 
the author of 


Grand Khan, how many times he and his 
predecessors had sent to Rome to 
entreat for Doctors of our Holy Faith 
to instruct him in the same and that the 
Holy Father never had provided him 
with them, and that so many people 
were lost, believing in idolatries and 
imbibing doctrines of perdition, there- 
fore your Highnesses, as Catholic Chris- 
tians and Princes, lovers and promoters 
of the Holy Christian Faith, determined 
to send me, Christopher Columbus, to 
the said parts of India and ordered that 
I should not go to the east 
by land but by a voyage to 
the west, by which course 
unto the present time we 


always been under the im- “Voyages of Jacques Cartier," do not know for certain 

* = : “Documents Relating to Rober- . ' . : sae ” 
pression that Christopher val,’ obe that anyone has passed, 
Columbus, basing his theory etc. 


on the rotundity of the earth, had set out 
to cross the western ocean in search of 
Cathay, descriptions of which he had 
read in Marco Polo and elsewhere, 
an American scholar, the late Henry 
Vignaud, devoted many years of his 
life trying to prove that Columbus 
had really not gone in search of the 
Orient but of certain islands which he 
knew existed in the western ocean. 
The fact, however, that Columbus 
was provided with letters of introduc- 
tion to the Grand Khan of Cathay shows 
that such a theory cannot be accepted. 
Moreover Columbus begins the journal 
of his first voyage, which is dedicated 
to King Ferdinand and Isabella, in 
these words, ‘‘Whereas Most Christian, 
most high, most excellent and most 
powerful Princes, in the present year 
1492, in consequence of the information 
I had given to your Highnesses of the 
lands of India and of a Prince called the 


part by satlor 

of the same localities the reader is referred | 
of Toronto. Opposite to each of Champlain 
the same scale. The variation 
the first map of 


indicated almost as a straight line running east and west 


from Cape Breton island to Placentia Bay, one realizes the alteration in the variation of the compa 
The interesting point, of course, is 
ought in their study t 


coast to be given as straight 
in ats correct latitude. When map-makers 
curious, and instances of thi ve shown in the articie 


HEN one compares old maps with the modern equivalent 
W Many old maps bear no scale nor are the points of the compass alway 
lors, indicate few inland features and these only ‘ 

to volumes I and II of the Wor 
maps will be found a modern chart of the same | 
of the compass being then unknown, no regard was paid to ii 
America made by Juan de La Cosa im 1500. The portion of North 
Since the coast ¢ 


Then, according to Columbus’ friend, 
Bernaldez of Seville, Columbus’ aim 
was to ‘“‘pass in a straight line from 
Cape St. Vincent to the Orient and 
return by way of Jerusalem to Rome 
and Seville.”’ 

Setting sail from the Canaries in 
September, 1492, Columbus after 33 
days of navigation reached one of the 


Bahamas which he held to be the 
Indies (las Indias). Cuba he thought 
might be the mainland of Cathay. 


Hayti was chosen for a settlement not 
only on account of its gold but also to 
serve for traffic between Europe and the 
new continent of the Grand Khan. On 
Columbus’ coat-of-arms drawn up after 
his return to Spain, the Antilles are 
depicted in a gulf set into a continental 
mainland. As Columbus had already 
found mastic, aloe-wood, slaves, rhubarb 
and cinnamon he hoped that the people 
left behind in Hayti would soon discover 


of many tmporiani features. 
being drawn for ithe most 


one 1 truck with the absence 

imdicaled Vid charts, 
w a comparison of old maps with modern drawings 
ks of Champlain tssued by the Champlain Society 
xality drawn as far as possible 

A good illustration of this is 
America reproduced on this world map is 
xplored by John Cabot seems to have been the region 
ss im this region has caused this 
the astrolabe this coast is laid down practically 
! together the result was often 


roughly. F 


that thanks to 


om ye of these eari map 
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The authenticity is disputed. 








with portrait of Amerigo Vespucci, 











Section of Waldzeemuller’s map of 1507 
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THE NAMING OF AMERICA AND GREENLAND 


‘‘a thousand other things of value,” for 
trade with the east. Peter Martyr in 
his first letter, dated May 14th, 1493, 
declares that Columbus had returned 
from “‘the western antipodes’’ and in 
his letter of September 3rd, 1493, 
explains how even at Grenada Columbus 
had maintained that one could pass by 
way of these western antipodes to a 
new hemisphere of the globe. In his 
letter of October Ist, 1493, Peter Martyr 
declared that Columbus had in his own 
opinion reached ‘‘to the very shores of 
India.” 

Columbus on his second voyage in 
1493-94 discovered the islands from 
Dominica to Hayti, 


fortunately he. also imagined that he 
was near the seat of Paradise and the 
Garden of Eden and the vagaries of his 
account of his new world were therefore 
far from clear. All that the public 
noted was the discovery of the rich 
pearl fisheries of Paria. From Hayti, 
which he reached on August 30th, 
Columbus sent home five ships on Octo- 
ber 18th, laden with many of these 
pearls, and with his chart of the new dis- 
coveries of this mainland and _ pearl 
fisheries. 

Bishop Fonseca, who was in charge of 
all matters relating to the new dis- 
coveries, showed Columbus’ chart to 
Alonso de Hojeda 
and in view of the 





and, his first settle- 
ment having disap- 
peared, he founded 
there a fresh one. 
On April 24th, 1494, 
he sailed for Cuba, 
the eastern end of 
which on his first 
voyage he had called 
Cape Alpha and 
Omega in the belief 
that it was the ex- 
treme end of the 
Orient. He found the 
south coast of Cuba 
to be so long that on 
reaching an = archi- 
pelago he concluded 
that he was on the 
outskirts of the _ 





riches to be derived 
from the pearl fish- 
eries, gave him a 
licence to proceed 
to those parts. 
With Hojeda sailed 
Amerigo Vespucci, 
an Italian merchant 
who was engaged in 
trade for the Flor- 
entine house of the 
Medici. It appears 
that in this connec- 
tion he had supplied 
provisions for two of 
Columbus’ voyages. 

Their expedition 
left Cadiz in four 
vessels on May 20th, 








Golden Chersoneus 
of the east and could 
sail home thence by 
way of Ceylon and the Cape of Good 
Hope. He therefore enjoined his men 
to swear that from Cuba it was possible 
to proceed by land across Asia to 
Jerusalem and Seville. In all this we 
see no mention of a new world, but 
merely of the discovery of the outskirts 
of India. 

It was on his third voyage in 1498 
that Columbus first reached the main- 
land of South America, about which he 
had received some information from 
the natives of the Antilles. On July 31st, 
1498, he sighted the island of Trinidad 
at the mouth of the Orinoco. The great 
flow of fresh water in the Gulf of Paria 
could only proceed, he felt sure, from a 
large expanse of continental land. Un- 


The De Orchi portrait of Columbus. 


1499, and made a 
land-fall on thecoast 
of South America 
200 leagues to the south of Paria. With 
the help of Columbus’ charts they sailed 
westward through the Serpent’s and 
Dragon's Mouths of the Orinoco until 
they discovered in a gulf a village built 
on piles which they named Venezuela. 
Their furthest point to the westward 
was Cabo de la Vela, about 200 leagues 
from Paria. Thence they sailed for 
Havti, where they remained from Sept- 
ember 5th to November 22nd. With 
200 natives captured in the Bahamas 
they reached Cadiz in safety in February, 
1500. Their discoveries are set out on 
the map of Juan de la Cosa, who accom- 
panied Hojeda on this expedition. 
Towards the close of 1500 Vespucci 
was induced to transfer his services to 
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THE NAMING O| 
the King of Portugal, who sent him on 
May 10th, 1501, to explore farther this 
new southern continent at which Cabral 
had also touched in 1500 when on his 
way to Calicut. Vespucci’s three ships, 
crossing from Cape Verde, reached Cape 
St. Roque on August 17th and proceed- 
ing southwards, arrived at Bahia on 
November Ist and at Rio de Janeiro on 
January Ist, 1502. They appear to have 
advanced as far south as latitude 32 
degrees although Vespucci maintains 
that they actually prov eeded a gon id deal 
farther. Eventually 
thev headed for 
Africa, reaching 
Sierra Leone on May 
10th, 1502, and Lis- 
bon on September 
7th. 

Two accounts of 
these voyages were 
shortly afterwards 
issued by Vespucci. 
In the first, which 
seems no longer to 
be extant, he gave 
an account to his 
fellow-countryman, 
Lorenzo Pietro de 
Medici, of these new 
regions he had vis- 
ited which ‘“‘we may 
rightly call a new 
world.’’ His second 
account sent to the 
same person, and 
which “exists. in 
numerous editions 





AMERI( 











The coat-of-arms as adopted by Chris- 
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account and to bring the details back 
to the two vovages 


These booklets had a_ tremendous 
vogue, and when compared with the 
laboured attempt of Columbus to de- 


scribe the site of the Garden of Eden and 
the Earthly Paradise, showed a much 
greater sense of what the public under- 
Sto id 

It is not at all surprising, therefore, 
that in 1507 an editor of the tales of 
these vovages should have proposed to 
call the new continent America, after 
Vespucci. This man, 
Waldzeemuller of St. 
Die in the Vosges 
mountains, in his 
‘‘Cosmographiae in- 
troductio,”’ suggest- 
ed that since Europe 
and Asia had been 
named after women, 
this new continent 
should be called the 
land of Amerigo or 
America after the 
man who had writ- 
ten such a full ac- 
count of it as the 
reader would find in 
these four ‘‘Voy- 
ages’ he had had 
translated into La- 
tin. On a map of 
the new regions pub- 
lished at the same 
time (but which was 
discovered only in 
1903) we find for 





. topher Columbus in January, 1502. — PEER : 
in many languages, rene che Glenen Caden.) fhe leur the first time the 
he actually entitled  j.;+ quarter represents the Antilles "ame America ap- 
‘“Mundus Novus. "’ and the mainland. plied to the south- 
In it he describes ern continent. It 


how in these southern they had 
‘found a continent more densely peopled 
than Europe, Asia or Africa.” ‘“‘We 
knew that land to be a continent and 
not an island both because of its long 
extension of and because of its 
many inhabitants.” 

In 1504 Amerigo published a second 
account in the form of an Italian pla- 
quette addressed to Pieri Soderini, 
Gonfalonier of Florence, who had been 
a schoolfellow of his, wherein his fore- 
described two voyages are expanded into 
four. It has not been difficult, however, 
to note the many discrepancies in this 


parts 


coast 


was reproduced as South America on 
maps issued again in 1509, 1510, 1515, 
1522, until in 1538 Gerard 
Mercator definitely separated the new 
world from Asia by an ‘“‘Oceanus Orient- 
alis Indicus’’ and gave the name of 
America as well to the northern 
tinent. 

From that day it has prevailed over 
that of Columbia in spite of the fact that 
Columbus had really coasted the south- 
ern continent a vear in advance of any 
other explorer. He had certainly been 
the first to cross the western ocean from 
Europe, if we omit the Norsemen. Such 


1525, 1535, 


con- 
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is the irony of fate that the New World 
was called after an insignificant trader 
who is known best as a teller of tall tales. 

With regard to the application of the 
name Labrador to Greenland and its 
transfer thence to part of the mainland 
of North America, strange to say it was 
Gerard Mercator who was also res- 
ponsible for this. On all the early Port- 
uguese and Spanish maps of these 
regions Greenland will be found described 
as ‘““Terra do Lavorador”’ or ‘‘Tierra del 
Labrador” after a certain Joao Fernan- 
dez, called “‘Ilavrador,’’ who from the 
Azores islands made a voyage thither at 
the end of the 15th Century or early in 
the 16th. On Ribero’s world map of 
1529 it is described as the land of 
Labrador, but as having been discovered 
“by the English from the town of 
Bristol” and we know that it was coasted 
in 1498 by John Cabot on his second 
voyage. Throughout the first half of 
the 16th Century, except for Ruysch’'s 
map of 1507, we invariably find the 
name Labrador on Greenland. 

As no explorer had gone far up Davis 
Strait this is often represented as a gulf, 
but with the mainland to the east of it 
always labelled Labrador. 

In 1558 there appeared at Venice a 
faked map to illustrate the fictitious 
voyages which the Zeni brothers were 
supposed to have made to these northern 
regions in the 14th Century. Here we 
have a new Engronelant with 


many 














imaginary islands to the south of it, 
such as Icaria, Estotiland, Frisland and 
Drogeo. In any new map of North 
America, therefore, it was necessary for 
the geographers to reconcile this sup- 
posedly authentic map with those al- 
ready in existence wherein Greenland 
was called Labrador. Gerard Mercator 
solved the problem in 1569 by placing 
this new Groneland to the north of the 
old Labrador-Greenland and with an 
open strait between them. The next 
step was to call this open strait Davis 
Strait or Fretum Davis, as on the 
Hondius map of about 1600. Once 
Davis Strait was placed to the north of 
the old Labrador it was thenceforeward 
joined to North America for all time. 
It had, of course, to decrease steadily 
in size and gradually to conform to the 
correct conformation of the coast, but 
this did not take long. For instance, 
on Champlain's fine map of 1632 we 
find the coast to trend to the west 
instead of to the east. In reading any 
accounts of the early voyages to North 
America before 1558, however, one must 
always bear in mind that whenever 
Labrador is mentioned it refers not to 
present-day Labrador but to present- 
day Greenland. It is, indeed, curious 
to think that but for the vagaries of 
geographers we should to-day be calling 
America by the name of Columbia and 
Greenland by the name of Labrador. 

















Scow Brigade on the Athabaska 


VIATION 


has opened 


traveller and explorer a 
method of traversing the vast 


uninhabited stretches of 
northern Canada. Distances 
which formerly took weeks 
by canoe are now a matter of 
hours. This saving in time 
and labour marks a tre- 


mendous step in progress, 
but, like progress in the 
past, it has taken away 


some of the romance which 
is always associated with 
the more primitive 
methods of transportation. 
Only part of the story of 
the days of the brigades of 
North-West Company's 
canoes, of Hudson’s Bay 


Company York boats, of 
Red River carts, and of 
Athabaska river scows has 


been written. One by one 
these methods dwindled or 
vanished entirely as the rail- 
way made its westward and 
northern advance. The last 
to maintain their importance 


were the Athabaska scow brigades but, 
with the opening of a railroad to Peace 
1915 and another in 
McMurray below the long stretches of 


River in 


up to 


By F. J. A-tcocx 


the 
ready 








F. J. ALCOCK 


is a geologist on the staff of the 
Geological Survey, Department 
of Mines, Ottawa. His work has 
taken him into many parts of 
Canada His more import- 
ant fields have been (Gaspe 
Peninsula, northern New 
Brunswick and the Pre-Cam 
brian areas of Western Canada 
He is the author of numerous 
geological and geographical 
reports and articles 


1919 to 


rapids on the Athabaska, the dominance 
of the river 
established 


steamer over the scow was 

The present story is of a 
journey down the Athabaska 
in the last year in which the 
scow brigades carried north- 
ward to Lake Athabaska the 
season's freight of Chipew- 
yan and the Slave and Mac- 
kenzie river posts. 

About the middle of May, 
1914, four Geological Sur- 
vey parties arrived by rail 
from Edmonton at Athabas- 
ka Landing. Two of these 


parties were to map the 
topography and the geo- 
logy, respectively, of the 
north shore of Lake 
Athabaska; the other two 
were to proceed over a 
hitherto unexplored route 


from Lake Athabaska to 
Great Slave Lake and to 
investigate the geology and 
the animal and plant life 
along the way. The senior 
officer in charge was Dr. 
Charles Camsell. A mining 


engineer, Mr. G. G. Gibbins, was to ac- 
company the party as far as Lake Atha- 
baska on his way to Great Slave Lake. Al- 
together, 18 men with seven canoes and 

















Low mud flats cover a wide area near the mouth of the 
here is slow and there are many channels. 
geese and ducks in the fall. 
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Athabaska. The current 


This region is a favorite place for 
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equipment and provisions for the sum- 
mer had to be transported to Lake 
Athabaska before actual field work could 
be commenced. A scow was purchased 
from the Hudson's Bay Company and 


an Indian steersman who claimed to 
know the river was hired to guide it 
through the numerous rapids which 


were to be encountered 

While preparations were being made 
tor the tripdown-stream, there took place- 
at Athabaska an event of interest to 
all the party,—-the funeral of an indi- 
vidual whose name will always be assoc- 
iated with the Athabaska, Louis Fais- 
sonneuve, known Captain 
Shott. To appreciate the part he played 
in Athabaska history it necessary 
to recall that, until about the vear 1885, 
all the freight for the Lake Athabaska 
and Mackenzie River region went by 
way of Lake Winnipeg, Saskatchewan, 
Sturgeonweir, Churchill, and Clearwater 
rivers to Fort McMurray on the lower 
part of the Athabaska \mongst its 


better 


as 


Is 


Francis Harper photograph. 


Survey scow starts on its trip down-stream with the Indian steers- 
summer’s supplies and equipment of all 
parties. 


many difficulties this route entailed one 
portage 124% miles in length over the 
divide between the waters of the Church- 
ill and the Clearwater, the famous 
Methye Portage. The alternative route 
by way of Edmonton and the Upper 
Athabaska would have avoided the 
difficulties of the former, but the Grand 
Rapids of the Athabaska long presented 
an obstacle which forbade its use. It 
was Shott who first successfully ran a 
scow down through the Grand Rapids 
and who, by repeating this performance 
again and again, caused the old Methye 
Portage route to be entirely abandoned 
He remained for years the premier pilot 
of the Athabaska. 

On the afternoon of May 19th the 
Survey scow with flags flying started on 
its voyage down-stream. A number otf 
us remained behind for a last meal at the 
hotel, planning on overtaking the others 
in our canoes. With their start of some 
three hours a long paddle was expected 
and it was with some surprise that a 
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Francis Harper photograph. 


Scores of scows were built every year on the Athabaska to make the spring bri- 


but the 
Lake 


gades. Most of these made 


tew miles down-stream we found the scow 
pulled up on the bank and our steersman 
dead to the world. He had obtained 
somewhere before leaving a flask of 
high wine and had proceeded to cele- 
brate the commencement of the trip in 
his favourite way. The scow was soon 
put in motion again and with watches 
arranged so that it could be kept floating 
day and night the real start commenced. 
When our steersman returned to con- 
sciousness it was further learned that 
though he had several times made the 
trip down river he had never yet actually 
steered ascow. However, it was too late 
now to do anything but proceed. 

It may perhaps be well to describe at 
this point what an Athabaska scow is 
like. It is a flat-bottomed structure 
built of inch lumber and caulked with 
tar. It has a length of 50 feet and a 
width of eight feet at the bottom and 
12 feet at the top. It is steered by 
means of a sweep 35 feet long balanced 
vertical iron rod at the scow’s 

Four oars, each about 22 feet 


on a 
stern. 


long, are used when it is necessary to 


One 


Athabaska. 


trip, being broken up for lumber at 


make headway, but ordinarily the scow 
merely drifts with the current. Sixty- 
five such scows loaded with goods and 
provisions for the northern trading 
posts had already preceded us down the 
river and some 60 more were due to 
follow shortly. Except when it was 
necessary to bring out a cargo of furs it 
was rarely that a scow made the return 
trip, the majority being broken up for 
lumber at Lake Athabaska. 

The first few days were uneventful. 
The chief breaks in the monotony of 
the slow voyage were at meal times 
While some of the party ate on board the 
rest would paddle down stream for a 
few miles, build a fire on shore and lunch, 
later on catching up to the scow which 
had passed in the meantime. On the 
morning of the third day out we passed 
the Pelican Gas Well where a stream of 
gas issuing from an iron pipe at the 
top of an old drill hole had been burning 
with a roar continuously for 17 years, 
and which at night lighted up the sur- 
rounding area with its brilliant glare. 
This was later capped by the Govern- 
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The arrival at Grand Rapids Island was always the most interesting event of the 


journey down-stream. 


There, scows were run down to the head of the island, 


unloaded, and taken down through the right-hand channel. 


ment at considerable expense. A few 
rapids easy to run were passed below the 
Pelican, and on May 23rd we arrived at 
the upper end of the famous Grand 
Rapids 


At the Grand Rapids the river drops 
some 60 feet in a distance of about 
three-quarters of a mile. An island in 
the middle of the rapid divides the 
river into two channels of which the left 

















From the vertical iron pipe in the foreground escaped a stream of gas which 


burned with a roar for over 20 years. 


in the daytime, but at night gave a brilliant glare. 


Its pale blue flame was difficult to see 
The cabins behind were 


heated with stoves supplied with natural gas. 
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Francis Harper photograph. 

Meal times made pleasant breaks in the monotony of the slow voyage down stream. 

A paddle ahead of the scow and a kettle boiled at some pleasant spot on the 
river’s bank were the chief events of the day. 

















Francis Harper photograph. 

Sunday morning service at the railway terminal at the lower end of the island was 

conducted by Bishop Lucas. At his right is Archdeacon Whittaker. Dr. Camsell 

stands in the middle of the picture immediately behind the upper end of the block 
of squared timber. 
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Francis Harper photograph. 

The railroad on Grand Rapids Island, though of 

primitive construction, served as a compara- 

tively easy way of portaging tons of material 
to the lower end of the island. 


is the larger Che procedure was timber 
to take the scows down through the first _ rolling 
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light through the right hand 
channel. This required the ser- 
vices of a picked crew and an 
experienced steersman. Fortun- 
ately for us we overtook on the 
island Bishop Lucas of the Mac- 
kenzie diocese, who with a party 
and five scows was on his way 
northward. <A_ borrowed crew 
with one of the sons of Captain 
Shott at the sweep brought ou: 
scow through the turbulent 
waters and the abrupt turns of 
the right channel. A log to which 
a stout rope had been attached 
was let out from the lower end 
of the island; this was picked up 
by the scow’s crew after their 
swift descent and by means of it 
the scow was pulled up to the 
foot of the island ready for the 
next stage of the journey. 

On Grand Rapids Island was a 
railroad which, for the capital in- 
vested, probably paid the best 
dividends of any railway in the 
world. The rails were of squared 
capped with iron stripping. The 
stock consisted of two wooden 


swift water tothe upper end of the island, flat cars on iron wheels. The personnel 


unload them, and then run them down’ was co 


mposed of a general manager and 

















At Grand Rapids Island the valley of the Atha 
stones of Cretaceous age. The crews of the sce 


baska is cut in flat-lying sand- 
»ws smoked and swapped yarns. 
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on occasions one extra man who 
functioned as a section gang. The 
tariff for the transport of goods 
from one end of the island to the 
other, a distance of about half a 
mile, was $2.50 per ton and $2 
for each canoe and, in addition, 
each user had to supply his own 
locomotive power. The railway 
was owned by the Hudson's Bay 
Company which, in 1913, after 
transporting all their own freight 
free and paying the expenses of 
men and upkeep, cleared some 
$1,200 from receipts on this road. 

Sunday was spent on the island 
and with a bishop, an archdeacon, 
and another clergyman present, 
cathedral services were held at the 
lower end of the island. From 
a pulpit made of survey boxes, 
Bishop Lucas preached the morn- 
ing sermon and in the evening 














Archdeacon Whittaker spoke 
Bishop Lucas informed us that 
he had been married on this 
island. Stationed as a young 


de rT, 


C. Camse!l photograph. 


Each member of the tracking crew carries a 
portage strap which he throws over his shoul- 


tying the two ends to the tracking line 


clergyman in the Mackenzie River thus enabling him to throw his whole weight 


region, he had come this far south 

to meet his bride, on her way from 

England to join him, and they had been 

married here by Bishop Young. 
Monday morning the remainder of 

our freight was moved over the railway 


and immediately after lunch we left the 


on the line. 


island, the scow leading through the 
rapids of the Lower Grand and the 
canoes following, each of the latter 
manned by two members of the party. 
for the next 80 miles or so to Fort Mc- 

















Fort Chipewyan, situated at the western end of Lake Athabaska, is the main 
fur-trading post on the lake. At the eastern end is another post, Fond du Lac. 


Lake Athabaska has a length of over 


, 
4U 


190 miles and a greatest width of about 
miles. 
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left channel of the 

so turbulent that scows 
Murray rapids follow one another in 
quick succession,—the Brule, Boiler, 
Middle, Long, Crooked, Rock, Little 
Cascade, Big Cascade, Mountain, Mob- 
erly and minor stretches of swift water 


not of sufhcient importance to name 


. “7% 
Grand Rapids is 


large r than the 


; 


right, hit fs waters are 


, 
neve entured to run 


In this distance the river drops 360 feet, 
and for one making the journey for the 
first time the descent in a otters 
a succession of thrills. The most exciting 
moment in this particular trip was when 
on entering the Boiler, our Indian steers- 


canoe 

















The Geological Survey scow being brought to the right hand channel by boatmen 


of Bishop Lucas’ brigade. 


sharp turns and avoid the 


Sweep, oars, and poles were 


all needed to make the 


rocks. 











SCOW 


t of our scow on a rock 
the current swung 


man ran the tron 
with the result that 
it round until it remained pointing 
up-stream. Those of us behind in the 
canoes had not as vet entered the swiftetr 
water and were able to pull our canoes 
over to rocks and await developments 
lor. Camsell went down in his canoe to 
take charge. Landing on a large rock 
above the scow he had a rope thrown to 
him from it. The rope was snubbed to 
the rock and to the stern of the scow. 
Then by shifting the scow’s load, the 
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ly, the last of the rapids our arrival at 
McMurray was made with mixed feelings 
of relief and regret. 
McMurray is situated on 
bank of the Athabaska, where it is joined 
by the Clearwater. From here to Lake 
Athabaska passed the old canoe brigades 
from Methye Portage in the days prio: 


the east 


to the Athabaska _ scows. Now the 
latter have yielded place to _ flat- 
bottomed, stern-wheeled steamers. The 


first of these steamers used on the lower 
Athabaska was the ‘‘Grahame,”’ built 











a 








F lat-hbottomed, stern-wheeled steamers 
With the advent of the 


, 
on The 


bow was finally pushed free, the current 
once more swung the scow round, and 
when pointed in the right direction the 
rope was severed with an axe, and the 
remainder of the rapid was negotiated in 
safety. Other rapids provided much 
excitement but no mishaps. At the 
Little and the Big Cascades there was 
lots of work for all for here portages 
were made. At these places the flat- 
lying beds of Devonian limestone, which 
form the bed of the river, give rise to small 
vertical falls, both of which can be run, 
however, at times of high water by 
loaded scows. After running the Mober- 


ply the 
railway to Peace 
Athabaska., this method of transportation SU pe rseded the 


Francis Harper photograph 
Peace and the lower Athabaska. 
River and McMwu ray helow the 


ScOow brigade o. 


rapids 


in the winter of 1881-1882. In 1914 
this old vessel was pulled up on land at 
MeMurray and a new “Grahame” was 
put in commission. 

Near McMurray outcrop the famous 
tar sands of the Athabaska. These 
beds are of Cretaceous age resting on 
Devonian limestone and in places they 
form high steep bluffs along the river 
Progress now was slower and the chief 
attention of the steersman had to be 
given to avoid running on sand bars. 
Occasionally when the wind was favour- 
able sails were hoisted and at other times 
when head winds impeded progress, two 
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The mission at Chipewyan includes not only a church but a school for Indian 
children. 


Evinrude motors, which had _ been 
brought along for use on canoes on Lake 
Athabaska, were very successfully em- 
ployed on the stern of the scow. 

Near the mouth of the Athabaska, 
where it empties into Lake Athabaska, 
is a great area of clay flats, the river's 
delta, through which are innumerable 
channels. It was our good fortune to 
arrive here at a time when we were able 
to see thousands of large white geese, 
the wavies, which, during their north- 
ward spring migrations and also in their 
fall migrations south, usually use this 
region as a temporary stopping place. 
They proved difficult to shoot, however, 
and but one or two were obtained. On 
the calm evening of June 3rd with 
motors putting on the scow and the 
canoes strung out in a long line behind, 
the lake was crossed and we arrived at 


Chipewyan on the north shore near 
the western end of the lake. Here the 
parties separated to carry out their 


respective consignments. 

About the middle of September all 
met again at Chipewyan for the journey 
out. A scow was bought and a small, 
wood-burning steamer towed the party 
across the lake, where once more we 
saw great flocks of geese and ducks, 
and on up the river to McMurray,—a 
journey of five days. Here it was a 
problem how to get to House River 


above the Grand Rapids. A pack-horse 
trail could have been followed but 
horses were too few at McMurray to 
carry all our outfit. It was decided, 
therefore, to track our scow up through 
the rapids and trust to finding a motor 
launch at House River to tow us the 
rest of the way to Athabaska. 

With 18 men it was possible to divide 
the crew into two tracking groups of 
eight each and still leave two to take 
turns at the sweep. The tracking crews 
relieved each other every thre2-quarters 
of an hour, and as one shift would take 
its meals while the other worked the 
scow moved steadily forward from early 
morning until evening. Occasionally 
it was found advisable to row across the 
river to get the best tracking trail, and 
in the rapids it was necessary to change 
the ordinary tracking line to a heavy 
inch rope and have everybody but the 
steersman on it. 

One afternoon, a Saturday, on tracking 
around a bend, we came in sight of a 
scow stranded in midstream. Dr. 
Camsell went out to it in the one canoe 
which we had kept and found that 
they had been there since the preceding 
afternoon. After running the Middle 
Rapids above, their steersman had 
relaxed his attention and, while every- 
body was watching a bear climbing the 
bank, had allowed the scow to run on a 
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For long stretches good trails along th 


Cc 


progress 


Camsell photograph. 


e banks make easy. At other 


places mud banks or shallow water around bars make wading necessary. 


rock. Having no canoe with them, 
two of the men had made a raft and gone 
for help. We took off the rest of their 
party, which included two women, and 
several children, and then by loading 
their cargo into our scow got it and 
eventually their scow also to shore. A 
sequel to this incident must be men- 
tioned. One of the little girls had told 
us that at their last landing, her kitten 
had run away and been lost. We had 
all forgotten about this until Monday 
evening when, on stopping for the night, 
the gang plank had hardly been put cut 
than there ran out from the woods and 
up on to our scow, a kitten, quite evi- 
dently the one that had strayed from the 
other scow. It was immediately adopted 
as a mascot by everyone and though 
there was little danger of all of us ever 
forgetting it, it from now on _ took 
excellent care itself that it was not 
again left behind. 

We abandoned our scow at the foot of 
Grand Rapids Island and a crew was sent 
to bring another one down from House 
River to the head of the island. Leaving 
the latter one morning in a drizzling, 
cold rain we continued our tracking and, 
what with the rain and wading to our 





waists in water, it was rather a 
looking crew that drew into 
River early in the afternoon. 


sorry 
House 
Finding 


a motor launch, the ‘Snowbird,’ due 
to leave the following morning we 
thought our labours were at an end. Its 


captain informed us, however, that he 
had already agreed to tow another scow 
to Athabaska but thought he could take 
both parties. We started in excellent 
style but, on reaching the first swift 
water some 12 miles up, the progress 
was so slow that it was soon found neces 
sary to cut us adrift. Shouting that he 
would return and pick, us up at the Peli- 
can the captain waved us farewell. Once 
more the tracking line was got out, 
relays organized, and two days later we 
arrived at the Pelican Gas Well, having 
been 12 days out from McMurray. Here 
in camps heated by stoves supplied with 
natural gas we made ourselves more 
comfortable than we had been able to 
do for some time. True to its word the 
‘“Snowbird”’ returned, and on October 
14th, landed us and our scow at Atha- 
baska. There our kitten found a home 
with a kind lady and the remainder of 
the party took the train south to 
Edmonton. 


et 
vee 
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Sydney — Pacific Queen 


By H. C. Knapp 


HEN ( aptain Cook, sailing 
northward from Botany Bav in 
1770, sighted a ‘‘small inlet”’, 


charted it, and named 


after the then Secretary to the Ad 
miralty ), and continued his course north 
ward, he passed Sydney har- 


hour He did not realize 
that those rugged headlands, 
barely a mile apart, conceal- 
ed “‘one of the finest and 


beautiful harbours in 
Nor did he live 
for 18 
passed the glory 
Cook's ‘“‘small inlet’’ wi 
vealed to the world 

He had, a few davs before, 
unfurled the British flag at 


MOstT 
the 


t 


world’ 
it 


before 


Veca.rs 
of 


realize 


it Port Jac kson 


the soil might render the people un 
healthy’’. Thereby did Phillip epitomize 
England's success as a colonizer. A man 
of rigid judgment and action, he himself 
turned explorer, and, four days after- 
wards, left with a small party in rowing 


boats to seek a more favour- 








Botany Bay, enriching the 
Empire with a continent. Its 
expanse of water had greatly — ,; 
impressed him, and, in his 5% 
own words, ‘‘the fine 
meadows, the abundance of unched 
grass, and the deep rich black 
mould, ht for the repro- 
duction of any kind of grain.” 
hus passed Captain Cook. 

It was on January 18,1788, pap 
that Captain Phillip, appoint- 
ed to the problematical posi- — 2) *SP2Ps 
tion of ‘‘Governor and 1 
Captain-general of 
South Wales,” arrived 
Botany Bav to begin Britain's 
tardy colonization of Aus- 
tralia. His fleet comprised 11 
vessels the “Sirius,” a frigate of 450 
tons and 20 guns, a tender ship, six trans- 
ports and three supply ships, the whole 
bearing a human freight of 1,100 Sad 
to tell, that first English invasion marked 
Svdney as a dumping ground for Eng- 


lish convicts. 


Is 


al 


Botany Bay frankly disappointed 
Phillip. Nothing suited him. Cook's 
glowing picture had inspired slow- 
moving official England, but Phillip 
looked in vain for the meadows, the 
pastures, and the rich black mould. 
Moreover, the bay was shallow, fresh 
water scanty “and the dampness of 


New 7 in Leadon 





10 


able situation. Early in the 
afternoon of that same day 
he entered the ‘‘small inlet”’ of 
Port Jackson, 13 miles dis- 
tant. 

‘Here,’ in the words of 
the chronicler of the time ‘‘all 
regrets arising from the form- 
er disappointment were at 
once obliterated. (Governor 
Phillip had the satisfaction 
to find one of the finest and 
most beautiful harbours in 


the world, in which a thous- 
and sail of the line might 
ride in perfect security.”’ 

Thus was born the future 
city of Svdney, and thus was 
Botany Bay left to its “fine 
meadows’ for verv many 
Botany Bay—particu- 
larly that portion where Cook 
landed-——remains, to-day, al- 
most as he found it. Its low 
Iving ground and its 
shallow waters, treacherous 
a high wind, are unat- 
tractive and commercially im- 
ident of the practicable. Around its fore- 
' shores wool-scouring works 
have found a_ haven, but 
Botany, connected by tramway with 
Svdnev, has degenerated into an unde- 
sirable suburb. It is almost Sydney's 
“East End”’. 

Phillip was right. Had he searched the 
whole 12,000 miles of Australian coast, 
or, indeed, as the Sydney-sider of today 
will tell vou, had he searched the globe, 
he could have found nothing to compare 
with the harbour of Sydney. For 142 
vears or thereabouts, Sydney-siders have 
been ‘“‘telling the world” about it. Iam 
a Svdney-sider. 

Once through the 
had a_ bewildering 


Y 


vears 


in 


‘small inlet’? Phillip 


choice. Svdney 
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point and the 


wharve: 





Darling Harbour 


with Government House on the 
right are 


On the 


for another two miles 


Park land stretches 


Gardens. 
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Harbour extends inland for 13 miles as 
the crow flies, but the foreshores on either 
broken into so manv bavs and 
has a total littoral of 188 
\nvone of their head 
might well have cradled a magni 
ficent Manly bay, immediately to 
the right of the towering north 
might have attracted 
Had it done so Svdnev would have 
sentinel the giant 
cliffs, sloped away towards—-and over 


hand are 
coves that it 
miles these, o1 
lands, 
city 
head, 
a searcher of lesser 
zeal 

stood along ocean 
the fine hills, and carried on through the 


illimitable bavs of Middle harbour 
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itis that January 26th, and not January 


22nd, the date of his first discovery, 
becomes Anniversary Day 
Svdnev Cove was thus described, in 


first 


Phillip’s | ondon 


“The spot chosen was at the head otf 
| 


despatch to 


the Cove, near a run otf tresh water 
which stole silently through the very 
thick wood, the stillness of which had 


then, for the very first time since cre atio! 
been interrupted by the rude sound ot 
the labourer’s axe, and the downfal! ot 
its ancient inhabitants a stillness and 


tranquillity which, trom that day, were to 











( 








Homes of Mosman Bay, showing 


Commonwealth Immigration Office photograph 


ferry arriving from Sydney, twenty minutes 


distant. 


and so, too, he passed 
since famous as 
Rose Bay, Double Bay, 
Mosman Bay, Neutral 

They were overgrown, 
with waratah and 
rose, wattle and 
until, five miles 


Phillip passed it, 
20 other bavs and coves. 
Watson's Bay, 
(Chowder Bay, 
Sav, and so forth 
to the water's edge, 
gum, fern and wild 
boronia. On he went 
from the entrance, a stream of clear 
water emptying itself onto a= sandy 
beach attracted him He landed, looked 
over the place, and named it forthwith 
Sydney Cove, after Lord Svdnev, the 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
By January 26th, Phillip had the whole 
fleet brought round from Botany Bay, 
and snugly anchored in the cove. Hence 


give place to the voice of labour, the 
confusion of camps and towns, and the 
busy lives of its new possessors. 

\VWe are not to assume that the site of 
Sydney was due to accident or whim. 
Phillip, in the course of his progress up 
the harbour, was actuated by a 
resolve. His mission was utilitarian, as 
indeed was his every act in this new 
country. Here are his words, 
transmitted to London 

“The different coves were examined 
with all possible expedition. I hxed on 
the one that had the best spring of water, 
and in which the ships can anchor so 
the shore that, at very small 
expense, quays may be made at which 


stern 


own 


close to 
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Office 


Commonwealth Immigratior 


King Street, Sydney. 


the largest ships can unload. This cove, 
which I honoured with the name of 
Sydney, is about a quarter of a mile wide, 
at the entrance, and half a mile in 
length.” 

The name Sydney appears to 
spread imperceptibly from the cove to 
the settlement. No proclamation naming 


have 


Despatches 
“Sydney 


the latter was ever made 
from Phillip were headed, 
Cove,” for the first two vears, but in 
1790, he headed them “‘Svdney.” There 
is every reason to believe that the future 
town was to have had a different name. 
It is recorded, in one authentic journal, 
that it was to have been known 


as 
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Albion Chis is corroborated, in a letter 
written by a midshipman in July, 1788, 
in which he says: 

‘The plan of a town is laying out 
Whether the name is yet determined 
upon I cannot tell, but have heard Albion 
mentioned upon this occasion.” 

' Had the genius of Phillip been given 
full play, Sydney would have _ been 
spared the narrow, crazy streets which 
today are putting traffic experts on the 
sick list. Six months after his arrival 
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that mistake It was between 1810 
and 1830 that the city assumed its 
present shape The streets became 
permanent, and the decision of the 
administration of Sir Richard Bourke, 


in 1831, that the city streets should be 
widened and modernized, was too late. 
Nothing ever came of that belated 
effort, though its wisdom was reflected 
in the sister capital of Victoria, and other 
towns of subsequent growth. But if we 
make full allowance for the unsuitability 








Types of residential flats and private 
ferry to the 


Phillip stated in a despatch that he 
intended the streets to be 200 feet wide; 
and that not more than one house should 
be built on each allotment, which was to 
be 60 feet wide and 160 feet deep. 
He never abandoned this far-sighted 
plan, but those who succeeded him were 
of less noble aspirations. The growing 
town was neglected by the authorities 
and the inhabitants until Governor 
Macquarie, in 1810, ordered that the 
width of the streets should be 50 feet, 
inclusive of the footways. Sydney still 
suffers and will continue to suffer from 


homes on 
heart of the 


Kirribilli Point 


ten minutes by 


city. 


of the plan of Sydney for the traffic of a 
20th century city, crammed with motor 
cars, tramcars and omnibuses, there is 
nevertheless something fascinating about 
the winding, twisting streets, each with a 
definite characteristic, unfolding, some- 
thing new with each wind and twist. 
The Tank Stream (as it became known) 
which attracted Phillip, has been har- 
nessed in a concrete straight-jacket, and, 
much after the manner of the famous 
Fleet River of London, still flows feebly 
beneath the second largest white city in 
the Empire, with a population of 1,125,- 
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OOO, the hith largest port in the 
world, and, perhaps, the most 
caretree and most « pen air city 


on the gl ihe 

lts shipping reaches out to 
every corner olf the world 
China, Japan, Pacific Islands, 


singapore, Cevlon, Java, India. 
\frica, America, Panama, Latin 
\merica, Canada, New Zealand 
ind, of course, via Suez to 
Kgvpt, to Italv, to France, t 
Belgium, and thence to the 
homeland Foreign steamship 
lines trade extensively on the 
Sydney route. Davy and night 
tramp steamers of every nation 
ality, with rusty sides, creep 
hrough the Heads from all the 
Seven Seas. Its waterfront is 
almost as cosmopolitan as the 
London docks. Sixty thousand 
feet of wharfage have grown out 
of Phillips’s single landing stage 
«f 140 vears ago. The world’s 
biggest liners can anchor almost 
on the city’s doorstep —Svdnevy 
Cove, Woolloomooloo Bay, 
Walsh Bay, Darling Harbour Commonwealth Immigration Office pho 
and Jones Bay Sydney Central Post Office. 














C 
> 


Svdnev harbour is so indis- 
soluable a part of the progress of the city early wharves and the manner of thei: 
indeed, of all Australia that those construction are instructive. Take, for 
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Commonwealth Immigration Office photograph. 
Typical of the water frontage homes which extend over a littoral of a hundred 
miles. 
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example, the general order of Gov- 
ernor King, November 29th, 1803: 
“The framing, lengthening and 
planking of the wharf at the 
Eastern side of Sydney Cove is 
compiete, and the inhabitants are 
expected to cart material to fill 
it up, and to make a way to it.” 
The authorities had still another 
wav of getting work done, which 
is sufficiently described in a gen- 


eral order of July 22nd, 1806 AI] 


persons loitering about the 
wharves will be put to hard 
labour for the rest of the day.”’ 
For many years after that early 
wharf Syvdney had little or no 
shipping. Its chief imports were 
convicts and stores, brought from 
England by vessels under contract 
to the British Government 
There being nothing to take back, 
many ships were diverted toChina 
and India for return cargo, by 
permission of the East India 
Company, which had the sole 
right to trade in Eastern waters. 
Now and again ships from China 
came prowling round the coast 
with cargoes of cattle and spirits. 

















Commonwealth Immigration Office photograph. 
Sydney General Hospital, one of the most up-to-date in southern hemisphere, gives 
another glimpse of the architecture of 50 years ago. 
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Sydney Museum, regarded as the 
Moreton Bay free n the 
definite 


America discovered the possibilities of 
Sydney 1792, when the 
brigantine ‘‘Philadelphia”’ arrived with 
a general cargo which was bought 
outright. No official record of arrivals 


as early as 


and departures was kept for the first 
12 vears, but the first authentic ac- 
count, covering six months of 1800, 


revealed the arrival of ten vessels, averag- 
ing 272 tons, and the departure of 13, 
averaging 313 tons. A decade passed 
without any great change, only 23 arriv- 
ing in 1810. The great awakening began 
in the 20 years after 1810. Colonization 
was proceeding smartly. Whaleoil, wool, 
tallow—these were piling up on Sydney 
wharf, and it is reported that 292 ships 
came to Sydney from all parts of the 
world in 1835. The first clipper arrived 
in Sydney Cove in July, 1849, the barque 
‘‘Phoenician”’, under the White Star flag. 
She made the passage in 91 days, as 
against the 140 days usual at that period. 
Thus did the port and the city grow up 
to 1901, the wharves, built haphazardly 


we I 


finest and most complete in 
foreground is one of 
characteristic. 


Immigration Office photograph. 
Th e 


city a 


Commonwealth 
Australia. 
which give the 


thousands 


as the occasion required, being practically 
all in private hands. Sydney, by this 
time had outgrown its facilities. Shipping 
began to pile up, and the port assumed 
such a world importance that the Govern 
ment took over all the wharves with their 
equipment, and brought into being the 
present Sydney Harbour Trust Che 
history of the Trust bulges with growing 
figures. It has expended over £5,000,000 
in improvements, and its first vear's 
revenue of £222,000 has grown beyond 
£1,000,000. 

To whom, and to what, does this chief 
city of a continent, remotest of all from 
civilization and learning, owe its unique 
position ? To Mother England, and the 
efficacy of her colonization? Perhaps; 
but there are moments when this proud 
southern daughter still blushes with 
shame at the stigma of convictism which 
marred her radiant childhood. She 
would have preferred war and bloodshed ; 
preferred her Mother to have won her by 
conquest, as did the same Mother win 
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Commonwealth Immigration Office photograph. 


Bondi Beach, Sydney. 


Montreal; preferred anything to convict- 
ism. Today (it may still be so in another 
hundred years) Sydney strives, by the 
magnificence of her raiment and her 
achievement, to obliterate the circum- 
stance of her birth. 

Che city owes its splendid development 
o three things, if the birth of a nation 
for the birth of Sydney meant the birth 
of Australia~can be so summarized. 


Thev are gold, wool, wheat. Many 
English exiles, given their freedom 
after vears in an alien land, became 


valuable citizens. It is a tribute to the 
city and its surroundings that many 
loved it. Reinforced with a smattering 
of adventurous free settlers, they went 
inland and found a paradise. But Sydney 
with the rest of New South Wales, which 
tor years constituted the only known 
part of Australia, grew slowly, and for a 
time gave little promise of greatness. 
Indeed, for more than 60 years after 
Phillip’s day many a learned doctor 
~hook his head over the patient. 


Sydney carried on with minor growth 
and many troubles until gold discoveries 
between 1850 and 1861, removed its 
swaddling clothes. The deposits were 
inland—the nearest of any consequence 
being 100 miles from Sydney—but 
Sydney became the ‘‘Clapham Junction”’ 
of Oceania. Between those eventful years 
the population of Australia, which virtu- 
ally meant Sydney and New South Wales, 
jumped from 400,000 to its first million. 

Although the first merino sheep were 
introduced in 1797, it was not for many 
years that the golden fleece was destined 
to replace the golden reef. There is small 
need to reiterate what wool did first for 
Sydney, as the shipping port, and 
secondly, for all Australia. Australia’s 
greatness still rests upon the backs of her 
sheep. Wheat now grows where the aurif- 
erous belt cut out, and still the grain 
ships race, via the Horn, from Sydney 
Harbour to the London market. 

It was those who came from the out- 
side world at the call of gold, who built 
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1 good example of a Pacific 


foundations of the 
Kendall, sweetest of all native- 


present 
Sydney. 
born 
‘Here sleep the 
lives sublime 
thought and action, 
sound through time; 
Who worked in darkness 
fought their wavs 
lo bring about these large majestic davs 
Who left their sons the hearts, and high 
desires, 
Which built this citv of a hundred 


spires’ 


poets, says: 


grand old men whose 


Of shine and 


onward 


And the Sydney of a ‘hundred spires” ? 


“curler,” just before breaking. 


Perhaps there is none more jealous, 
proud, more of its 
achievement. The Sydnev-sider regards 
himself as the real Australian, distinct in 
that respect from the peopleof Melbourne, 
Adelaide, Perth or Brisbane. He travels 
abroad, or across his own vast continent, 
convinced before he leaves that his is the 
city beyond compare. He tells you that 
itisso. | have met fellow Svdney-siders in 
American cities, in Berlin, Florence, 
Vienna, hankering after their citv and 
their harbour. Strange it is that this 
inborn passion is not so apparent in 
Australians from other Commonwealth 
Indeed, these others fail to under 


or self-conscious 


cities. 




















Sydney Harbour Bridge, which 


will be 


opened to traffic about March 1922. 
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stand the Svdnev sider’s sentiment 


Perhaps this pride of city has never been 
pee 


so well epitomized as by Henry Lawson, 


best-loved of all nature-born songsters, 


when gold alled him to \Western 
] 


\ustralia, where all Svdnev men are 


known as “‘t'othersiders”’ 
l’othersiders, t’othersiders! Yet we 
wake the dustv dead 
It is we that send the backward pro 
vince fiftv vears ahead 
We it is that trim Australia, making 
narrow country wide 
Yet we're alwavs t’othersiders till we 
sail for Svdnevy-side.”’ 


be conveved by those terms, he means it 


Krequently he makes it extraordinarily 
difficult for the New Chum. He imitates 
his accent, forgetful of the fact that he 
also has an accent-——and one which man\ 
Enelish regard as the ugliest in the world! 
I have met Englishmen in London who 
carry bitter memories of Sydney people 
| have not vet met the Svdneyv mar 


abroad who, despite the glamour of 
Europe, is not hankering after his ow: 
city. Americans find in Sydney a ready 


made home, for of all the cities in the 
southern part of the Empire it is most 
influenced by American ideas. Americans 

















Wate i nt residences, Lane Cove R 3 


\ Canadian fellow partnet 11 the 
Empire, would be readily excused for 
regarding Svdnev as arrogant—ill-bred 
and. ill-mannered. Englishmen, who 
seem to understand, and are themselves 
understood by Svdnevy least of all, find 
the city cold. Svdnevyv speaks affection- 
ately of London as ‘“‘Home”, and is 
remarkably patriotic. Yet there is no 
affinity between the Sydnev-sider and 
the Man from ‘‘Home’ He = speaks 
of the English as ‘“‘New Chum” and 
‘“Pommv"’, and whatever is intended to 





Commonwealth Immigration Office photograpt 


half an hour’s ferry iourney trom the Cc .. 


are liked in Svdnevy In fact Australians 
and Americans have much in common 
and fit in verv well together 

Many of Svdnev's great buildings 
pierce the sky almost as defiantly, and 
here and there certainly as inartistically, 
as do those of New York. It has de 
veloped a ‘“‘hustle’’ which brings many a 
quiet sneer from its more sedate fellow 
capitals. Its business methods are 
fashioned in an American mould, and 
it is not difficult to discern that its accent 
is shaping to a similar pattern. It is the 
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Commonwealth Immigration Office photograph. 
Type of week-end homes along miles upon miles of quiet waterways around 
Sydney. Here fishing and boating are ideal, and the rude buildings are the only 
intruders upon Nature. 





only city in the Commonwealth where for their wares. And, young though it is, 

this is noticeable. Sydney does not stop it has not allowed growing pains to 

to question American influence; it assim- divert it from high ideals. Its libraries, 

ulates it naturally, and hurries on to museums and art galleries reflect a virile 
re-build itself higher and higher. It is soul. It is the home of Australia’s first 
changing almost as remorselessly as is university. Much of its poetry suggests, 
London; but it has not the same historic _ in its long galloping rhymes, the work of 
significance to sacrifice. There are barely Robert Service, and has the same 

half a dozen buildings in Sydney which vigorous and manly qualities 


link it with the past. When these stand Similarly, it has paused to conserve 
in the path of progress they will be dis- great public parks, and gardens, and of 
carded Progress and restlessness are these the Botanic Gardens, sweeping 
the city’s definite charac <i s. Ina_ the city’s front door, and adjoining the 
little more than a decade it has shaken magnificence of Government House 


itself out of the homely ped te ofa grounds, the Domain, and Centennial 
big town, and gone pell-mell into the Park, have few superiors. You will have 
impersonal clang and clatter of a world gathered that Sydney is at once beautiful, 


city. I personally believe that it ranks — proud, a little intolerant, predominately 





third to Paris and Chicago for noise Australian,jealous of its pcsition amongst 
Yet it has another side. Itisthe home world cities, restless, somewhat ill-man- 
citv of Australianism Poets, writers, mered, growing, growing. It has yet 


authors, painters, gravitate naturally to another side—a trait peculiar to one so 
Sydney, to find the encouragement notso anxious to impress, to one that has 
apparent in other capitals. Its maga- achieved so much in so little time. — It is 
zines and weekly journals have long pro- astonishingly disinterested in its civic 
vided the best, if not the only, market government, and this disinterestedness 
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has led to all sorts of necessary improve- 
ments being side-stepped and deferred 
It even led, within the past two vears, to 
the dissolving of the citv council by 
(,overnment decree and the appointment 
of commissioners to the city 
Its municipal representatives, returned 
primarily by an organised labour vote, 
failed lamentably in civic government 
Labour won because of disinterestedness ; 
Labour failed because many of its repre- 
sentatives were not only administratively 
incompetent, but open to questionable 


control 
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energetic of all Governors, before or 
since, reckoned without Detroit. Withi 
15 years Detroit has poured so many 
motor vehicles into Sydney that its 
narrow streets, built along bullock- 
waggon tracks, are to-day, in the hey- 
day of the city’s vigour, choked wit! 
traffic. George Street, running from 
Circular Quay to the Railway station 
and traversing in its two miles the most 
important sections of the city, resembles 
at the peak-hour, a demented ant-heap 
Two lines of tramway, and four streams 
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Central Railway Station, Sydney 
importance when the 
dealings. A series of municipal scandals 
led to the commission, but Sydney has, 
in this year, reverted to municipal 
franchise, and a Lord Mayor is again in 
charge 
Many schemes to convert Sydney into 
i state of mind fit to handle the immense 
trafhc which seems to have descended 
upon it like the Assyrian, have come to 
nothing. A few banner-bearers have, in 
many municipal elections, stumped the 
streets in vain. Sydney remains on the 
same plan worked out by Macquarie 
but Macquarie, though perhaps the mos 


Commonwealth Immigration Office photograph. 


a great terminal, which will lose much of its 
Harbour Bridge 


is opene d. 


of trafhc! The control of all this depends 
upon so many things—-overhead current, 
power breakdowns, mechanical failure, 
derailment Often has one derelict 
tramcar held up the whole circuit until 
busy streets have become filled with 
mile upon mile of useless lumbering 
tramcars. Svdney's one great blunder, 
in her headlong career of progress, has 
been a perverse perseverance with an 
obsolete tramway system in the heart of 
the citv. Like the railways, the tram- 
ways are government owned, and Gov- 
ernments always wise. On the 


are not 
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Commonwealth Immigration Office pho 


graph 


Registrar General’s Department, an early structure showing the influence of 


English architecture. 

















Commonwealth Immigration Office photograph 


One of the oldest buildings in Sydney, Admiralty House, on Kirribilli Point. 


This 


is one of the structures which strikes a sentimental note among Sydney-siders. 


lt occuples perhaps the most valuable piece of residential land near to the 


city. 
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othe hand there has been opened in 
the past two vears by the Government 
a svstem of electric underground rail 
wavs This, at the moment, encircles 
the city, and is the central part of a 
eigantic scheme which will eventually 
cover the citv and all its suburbs 

In August. 1°30. the great steel 
Harbour 


The ( Nossa! 


’ 


ich ~=which ts to carrv. the 
} 


hy mve Was mopleted 
arms, stretching out through space from 
Dawes Point on the citv side, and from 
Milson’s Point on the North Shore, 
were brought together. With the birth of 
1932 the North Shore will be connected 
to Svdnev, and its miles of harbour 
frontage homes, stretching from Manly, 
six miles distant, through Taronga 
Park, Mosman Bay, Cremorne Point, 
Kurraba Point, Kirribilli Point, Neutra! 
Bay, Lavender Bay, McMahon's Point, 
nd so on, up the harbour, and over the 
lls back of it for some 10 to 15 miles, 
will be within minutes of the city 

Chis essential progress will see the 
virtual end of one of the most efficient 
ferrv organisations in the world. Pictur- 
esque ferries, accommodating from 200 
to 2,000, glide in and out of Circular 
Quay (Svdney Cove) with the regularity 


of a London tube, discharging passengers 
at the bays and points enumerated 
Circular Quay, with ferry trafhe at its 
height, has thrilled many a world visit. 
and inspired many a word picture. It 
is solely because of its extraordinary 
efficiency, that Svdnev'’s North Shore 
has been allowed to VTOW The bridge 
will reduce this picturesque and restfu 
travel toa minimum. The ferries will be 
relegated to remote points, untouched 
Ir uns will 


by the electri svstem 
las along a great viaduct, and onto 


the bridge, some half mile distant from 
Circular Quay, and there will begin the 
ereatest single 
Svdney 

Let us consider this Harbour bridge 
1 triumph of British engineering. In its 
structure all the figures of the ore 
Id have been iet 


] 


bridges of the wor 
h is 1.650 feet ne 


behind The are 
650 feet longer than any similar struc 
ture Che deck will be 172 feet above 
the harbour level. This ts 35 feet higher 
than the Brooklyn and other bridges 
across the East River, New York; 20 
feet higher than the Forth bridge and 
the Quebec bridge. Of the 50,300 tons 
of steel, 38,000 tons are in the main 
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Circular Quay in 1890. 
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arch. The distance from centre to 
centre of skewbacks is 1,670 feet, and 
the rise of the arch at the crown is 250 


t here are 28 panels, each 58 teet 
member of 


lee 
11 inches rhe 
the Forth bridge has an area, 
Hell Gate bridge 
Quebec bridge, 


heaviest 
In section, 
tf SOO square inches; 
1,392 square inches; 
the largest span cantilever in the world, 
1,941 square inches. The heaviest 
member of the Sydney bridge will have 

sectional area of 2,450 square inches. 
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bridge channel varying 
from 50 to 70 feet deep. A single span 
arch of the dimensions needed was then 
unthinkable. Nevertheless there existed, 
from time to time, idealists who made 
the Harbour bridge a vital subject. That 
70 teet of water brought their idealism 
to naught. The first drawing was sub 
mitted in 1857 It is stated to have 
been attractive but quite impracticable 
In 1879 and 1880, the city having shown 
a healthy permanence, 


acTOss a SsCa 


signs of 


every 








Sydney City (Dawes Point) side. 


ing the 
bridge is completed. 


It is computed that 168 electric trains, 
6,000 vehicles and 40,000 pedestrians 
will be able to cross hourly. It will 
carry four lines of heavy electric railway- 
track, a roadway 57 feet wide between 
kerbs, and two ten feet pathways. 

The need for such a link between 
the city and its stately across-the-water 
homes, is doubly emphasised when it is 
recalled that the first proposal was made 
in 1815. Those early champions, how- 
ever, could not solve the problem of a 
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Commonwealth Immigration Office photograph 








View of the Southern Abutment Tower, show- 
two bearings which will each take a thrust of about 20,000 tons when the 
Each bearing weighs 296 tons. 


the bridge became a lively issue, and in 
1888, the centenary year, Sir Henry 
Parkes actually fought and won an 
election on the cry: 
Now who will stand at my right hand 
And build the Bridge with me ? 
However, years passed with the bridge 
still a dream, at times a nightmare, and 
it was not until 1901 that it began to 
look like a practicable scheme. In that 
year world-wide tenders were called. 
and two to three years later an official 
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committee actually recommended 
acceptance of one tor 41,900,000. ¢ hang 
es of government spelt the doom of 
that project, and 10 years went by, 
with the need becoming ever more acute 
but still no bridge. In 


proposal was put before the Public 
Works Committee, and following pro- 
longed discussions and delay a Bridge 


Bill was passed through the Legislative 
Assemblv in 1916, onlv to be rejected by 


the 


1911, a definite 


out at sea. It will 
become the svmbol of Sydney, as St 
Pauls is of London, the Cathedral of 
Milan, the Brandenburger Tor of Berlin 
the Eiffel Tower of Paris, the Statue of 
Libertv of New York. 

And so the “Queen City of the South” 
expands in international importance, 
cutstripping those born before her, but 
in a less favoured hinterland. How far 
or how much faster Sydney crow 


will be visible far 


can 


























Office 


wealth Imn 


Commor gratior photograph 


Aerial view of Rushcutters Bay, typifying the snug anchorages for private yachts 


owned by residents. T he re are 


more 


than 20 havens of this character. 


Yachting is an inexpensive pleasure. 


the Legislative Council. It was not 
until 1922 that the Government finally 
decided upon its construction. 

In that year, from tenders submitted 
by every firm of repute in the world, 
Dorman Long and Company, of England, 
were awarded the contract, tor 
£4,217,721. It will actually cost nearer 
£6,000,000. 

By March 1932, more than eight vears 
after it was begun, the bridge will be an 
accomplished fact. The gigantic struc- 
ture, though five miles up the harbour, 


depends upon how many she can keep 
on the rich uplands and plains that 
stretch for hundreds of miles around 
her. The country man coming t 
Sydney becomes a Sydney-sider, gripped 
by its charm. He joins the carefree 
million in extracting every ounce of 
pleasure the versatile city affords. Its 
population lives on and for its harbour 
and ocean beaches. Wuring summer 
week-ends the harbour resembles a 
gigantic tenement washing line, with its 


amazing spread of fluttering canvas. 
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The famous “eighteen footers” daringly 
tearing across choppy wat ‘ark 
Island to the Heads and return, crowding 
a full-rigged ship, and 


as much sail as 


requiring as much skill to handle; 
capsizing in the fierce and unexpected 
wrath of a “southerly buster’’, or cros 


sing the line with their crews drenched 


with spray, have no actual equal in the 


world Chev criss-cross between the 
more dignified vachts of the Svdnev 
Amateur Squadron, or skid checkily 
across the shimmering bows of the 
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reached by tramway from the city. To 
the north of Manly, for some 16 miles, 
extends an array of other ocean beaches 
wild and untouched, culminating at 
Barrenjoey Head, where commences 
another land-locked bay of surpassing 
beauty 

There are swimming 
where, and the red-tiled 
sweep down the hills to the harbour, each 
with its own swimming enclosure. The 
average rise and fall of tide is six feet, 
so constructed 


baths everv- 


bungalows 


and swimming baths are 

















Commonwealth Immigration Office photograph 


Cheeky small craft which tears across Sydney Harbour with a greater compara- 
tive spread of canvas than a full rigged ship. 


elegant members of the ‘‘Roval,’’ anyone 
of which would be acknowledged at 
Cowes. 

And, in between, go the fairy ferries, 
decks lined with sightseers. Manly, 
adjoining the heads, wears of all the 
ocean beach resorts the cosmopolitan 
atmosphere of a Continental resort. It 
is the oldest named beach of the lot, 
having been thus designated by one of 
the earliest arrivals, owing to “the manly 
nature of its aboriginal inhabitants.” 
Bondi, Bronte, Maroubra, all 
maintaining their aboriginal names, are 


( ‘ movee, 


that they are replenished on each flood 

The warm southern waters have 
brought one great curse. Man eating 
sharks cruise close in to many surfing 
beaches, and constant attention from 
look-out towers Is to guard 
hathers. Coogee has recently had to 
erect a shark-proof net across the bay. 

I really believe that Svdney represents 
the acme of clean, healthy surf-bathing. 
Sun-tanned girls vie with men in surfing, 
life saving, surf-board riding, and shoot- 
ing the breakers. The artificial fashion 
parades indigenous to the Lido, Deau 


necessary 
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Yachts of the 


Cannes, have no place on Sydney 
beaches. There is no exclusive social 
centre. Girls surf in one-piece costumes 
for the sheer glory and healthiness of 
the sea. No languid pyjama parades to 
attract attention; merely healthy camar- 
adarie. 

Within an hour's drive of 
Nature remains as she was before the 
advent of the White Man. Ovsters are 
picked from the rocks in secluded arms; 
edible fishes (many fine fighters) swarm 
the and estuaries; wild native 
plants flourish on virgin hills. 

The financial paralysis, creeping round 
the world, has, curiously enough, af- 
fected Sydney to a greater extent than 
the other Australian capitals. Perhaps 
her headlong, headstrong, plunge to- 
wards her admitted goa! accounts 
somewhat, for this. Her phenomenal 
buildings, rushed to completion in the 
height of her post-war boom, occupied 
citv sites which leapt in price from week 
to week. Almost prohibitive prices were 
paid for land, and money was poured into 


1 
\ ille, 


Svdnev, 


coast 





Commonwealth Immigration Office photograph. 


Sydney Squadron on Sydney Harbour. 


with a prodigality 
Several! 


bricks and mortar 
typical of this care-free town. 
of her Cinemas, almost barbaric in thet 
splendour, reduced the ‘‘Million dollar” 
glories of Los Angeles to a bleak bark 
hut. Old established departmental 
stores extended their premises, or built 
anew. Every newspaper, caught in the 
restless advance, shook off their adequate 
premises for priceless skyscrapers. The 
financial crash found the proud city 
housed in millionaire palaces with a 
pauper’s income. City property will 
never again return to its 1925-29 prices 
for it was an artificial value, and has 
reduced many hitherto prosperous con- 
cerns to penury. 

It is vet another insight into a citys 
the most 
the world. 
worth,—temporarily strained, but struc- 
turally intact. When the world 
its financial wounds Sydney will be the 


confident, self-assured city in 
But behind it all is sterling 


heals 


first citv out in a bath-chair for con- 
valescence. 
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This giant 900-year-old Douglas fir, measuring 11% feet in diameter and 300 feet 

n height, has been preserved for posterity, together with many other trees of 

similar dimensions, through the purchase of land on Vancouver Island, British 

Columbia, by the forest conservationist, Frank J. D. Barnjum, who appears in 
the photograph. 




















Prairie Hares in Winter 
By H. H. Pittman 


HE unusually mild weather of the 
past winter was very favourable 
for the observation of the wild life 

of the prairie, permitting me to gather 
information and photographs at a season 
when outside work is generally both 
difficult and unpleasant. I succeeded in 
making some welcome additions to my 
series of negatives of prairie 


Last winter I was able to spend some 
time studying these animals and found 
that several of my ideas had to be 
changed. The chief difficulty in observ- 
ing hares behaving normally is the fact 
that, however carefully we approach, 
they see us before we see them! Add to 
this the fact that a human being is pre- 





hares or jack-rabbits. 
The jack-rabbits of the 
western plains, familiar to 
everyone who has crossed 
the prairie, are the largest 
of the American hares and 
too well known to need de- 
scribing. Like all the hares, 
as distinguished from the 
rabbits, they do not bur- 
row, but spend their entire 
lives above ground. Theim- 
pulse to dig, however, 





"ee 





sumably an enemy and 
conditions are unnatural at 
once. 

Upon approaching its 


resting-place a hare exam- 
ines the surroundings far 
and near, with eyes, ears 
and nose, and generally 
spends some little time in 
apparent consideration. 
The decision made, it gives 
itself a hurried wash and 
then quietly settles down 
for a sleep of about two or 
three hours. In this con- 








seems to exist, for they 

constantly scratch in the nection it is as well to re- 

loose soil and in winter member that the day of 

frequently excavate hol- most diurnal creatures 
— H. H. PITTMAN . 

lows in the snow deep starts much earlier than 


Ae lear was born in Lor 
enough to provide shelter Yivcated at 
from the bitter winds. 


Hares will use the same 


but chanced to 
Canada 


hollows several times in [afer 

succession and _ probably within a short t 
. ; ere 

have three or four which 


are used according to the — Phstographing 
amount of shelter they pro- interest 


vide. Naturally many 

temporary hollows are made, but each 
animal has one or more favourite rest- 
ing-places which may be termed per- 


manent—as far as this word can be used 
in connection with these erratic 
creatures. 


As jack-rabbits are most active in the 
evenings and during the hours of dark- 
ness, it was presumed that they slept all 
day. This idea was supported by the 
fact that any that were found in the day- 
time were always rigidly crouching with 
half-closed eyes. It was sometimes 
possible to walk within a_few feet of a 
hare and its position was always found to 
be the same. 





in < 


idor 
King's College 
was intended for the Civil Service 
make a 
26 years ago to 
natural history of the west, 
a second and a third trip 


me 


on his third trip and has lived 
almost continuously on the prairies, 


the 


u 


awaken popular 


tdoor lite 


1, England, and 


4. Ours and that before the 


hollow is reached the hare 
has already dodged many 
predatory creatures, which 
while the hare is asleep, 
are either feasting or try- 
ing to ignore the pangs of 
hunger until evening comes 
again. 

The crouching position on or in the 
snow is interesting in itself. First of all 
the rather long tail is brought forward 
between the hind legs so far that it 
forms a pad to protect the stomach and 
then the front paws are doubled up into 
the long hair of the chest. Then the 
animal sinks down to rest, secure 
against everything but accidental dis- 
covery. 

The preliminary sleep over, the hare 
again takes stock of the surroundings, at 
first without making the slightest move- 
ment, and then relaxes for all the world 
like a cat or dog before a warm fire. This 
relaxation somehow comes as a surprise 


trip to 
study the 
and this 


He remained 


wild creatures 
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A prai e hare a mused. 
and indicates the customary examination 
Ose, wh ch ge nerally takes place 


This photograph shows an animal 


. 9 . j ° 
with every sense alert 


of the 
before 


surroundings with ears, eyes and 


the hotlow is left. 

















A prairie hare among the wolf-willows. 


forms part of the winter diet of the hares. 


id often 


nmowever, ai 


by the 





completely strip small trees and branches left on the 


The rather bitter bark of these shrubs 
They are more partial to poplar-bark, 


ground 


wood-cu tte rs. 
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to the observer because hares always obscuring the sun wil! often tempt them 
seem so tense and alert. out into the open again to search for food 

Satished that it is safe, a hare will Other causes sometimes affect the 
often le upon its side, stretching to an activities of these animals in the day 
istonishing length, by the way, or even time but I could never decide what they 
rolling upon its back There is some were except possibly a difficulty in ob 
variation in the crouching posture, too, taining food the previous night. All that 
tor I have seen hares apparently sitting I can say is that occasionally for no 
nm their backs, with the hind feet so far apparent reason they will begin to show 
torward that the toes were level with signs of restlessness early in the afte: 
those of the front feet noon, sitting up, washing, scratching and 

These animals are particular about finally leaving the hollow altogether 


toilets and spend quite a lot of time 
fur, not so much for the 


| have seen the varving hares or busl 


+} 


rabbits do the same thing 














1 prairie hare in early winter. Sometimes the change to white precedes the 
coming of the snow and makes the animals conspicuous. When they crouch “upon 
j h ‘ lo igh ed gro and the y show up very plainly and suffer severe ly from 
the attacks of their many foes, 
s ke of appearances as to maintain thei \s spring approaches the behaviour of 
. : | ates 
ethciencv. The hind feet receive a lot o the hares becomes more uncertain and 


f 
attention and | have seen the toes spread 
out like a fan while the animal thoroughly 
cleaned the divisions The tail, 
washed and combed carefully to preserve 
ts cushion-like qualities 

rhe digestion of most rodents is rapid 
but the permanent hollows are usually 
clean, which, of course, is highlv desirable 
many ways. After a sleep and various 
little naps between the periods devoted 
to the toilet, hares return to what may be 
called the normal position and remain 


Ts 


too, 


ae 


awake Chev become more and more 
alert as the dav advances until bv the 
middle of the afternoon a heavy cloud 





errati The mad March hare of fable 
and story is not an imaginary creature, 
for | have seen these animals do man\ 


curlous things and adopt postures that a 
taxidermist would be ridiculed for copy- 
ing 

I have watched a covote doze and roll 
and badgers plaving, but it is extremely 
dithcult to devise means of remaining 
concealed wild animals without 
their being conscious of the presence of 
intruder In addition to the othe 
keen senses they possess such a wonder 
fully developed sense of smell that it is 


neal 


an 


generally chance alone that enables us to 
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A prairie hare all ready to go. 





The 





V 





animal is a little suspicious, and, instead of 


quietly limping away to feed, has crouched ready to spring and start its erratic 
run to safety. 


watch them at close range behaving 
naturally. 

The eyes of jack-rabbits look so blank 
that it is difficult to say just how much 
they actually observe. They apparently 
see in front and behind almost equally 
well, but seem to be more alert to what 
goes on overhead. A jack-rabbit can be 
surprised by something on the ground 
but I have never known one to be caught 
unprepared by an attack from above. 
It seems as if, through the ages, their 
worst enemies have been winged, and 
the dread of overhead dangers exceeds 
all others. 

Whether hares are conscious or not of 
the change to white when winter comes 


be 


I have never been able to decide to my 
own satisfaction. The evidence I have 
collected during the last 25 years has 
been so contradictory that it is impossible 
to reach a definite conclusion. A white 
hare seems almost as likely to make a 
hollow among the furrows of a bare 
ploughed field as upon snow-covered 
ground. Perhaps this knowledge depends 
upon age and the individual. My obser- 
vations may not have much scientific 
value but at least they are interesting 
and I feel more sympathetic with the 
prairie jack-rabbit now that our friend- 


ship has become intimate. 
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AN EMPTY SOCKET 


An empty socket is an ugly thing, attracting atten- 
tion and provoking comment. By having a carton 
of lamps always on hand, replacements can be 
made immediately and empty sockets avoided. 


Be Prepared 
Buy a Carton 
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Documents relating to the Early History 


of Hudson Bay. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by J. B. Tyrrell. 
Toronto: Champlain Society. 1931. 


This is the eighteenth publication of 
the Champlain Society, and the third 
edited by Dr. Tyrrell. It brings together 
a number of little known narratives that 
throw light upon the early history of 
Hudson Bay, the operations of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, the establish- 
ment of some of its principal trading 


posts, overland expeditions from the 
St. Lawrence to the bay, conflicts 
between French and British in these 


northern waters. Dr. Tyrrell’s principal 
theme is, however, the struggle between 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
French from Canada for the possession 
of York Factory, and to this subject he 
devotes his very interesting and informa- 
tive Introduction. While this struggle 
forms only a minor incident in the long 
history of Canada, it had far-reaching 
consequences, and incidentally is a story 
full of dramatic and romantic spirit, its 
outstanding figures including De Troyes 
and Iberville, Radisson and Jeremie, 
Grimington and Geyer and Henry Kel- 
gey. The volume contains a number of 
illustrations and maps, and, like all 
the Champlain Society publications, is 
adequately indexed. 


. * * 
By Shore and Train in Stanley Park 
By Robert Allison llood loronio 
McClelland and Stewart 1929. $2.50 
Any one who has rambled about 
Stanley Park. in Vancouver, wil! wel 


come this little book, for the sake of the 
memories it awakens of trails and water 
falls, exquisite glens and gigantic trees 
Any one who will forthwith 
buv a ticket to Vancouver 


has not, 


The Land of the Sun-God B \ lla ana 
Rvdh London George Ai ell nad 
Unwin. 1929. 12 6 


Dr. Rvdh is a noted Swedish archae 
ologist, the results of whose more serious 
found in a number of 


researches are 


T BOOKS REVIEWED HERE SHOULD BE AD 


»RESSI 1E BOOK PUBLISHERS 


scholarly treatises This charming 
account of her visit to Egypt will be of 
wider appeal. She tells of her experi 
ences among the Bedouins of the Sahara 


and in the great oasis known as the 
Fayum, up the Nile, about the first 
Cataract, expeditions to Luxor and 


Karnak, the Vallv of the Tombs of the 
Kings, and in out-of-the-way corners of 
Cairo. The book is very fully illus 
trated, and in its present English form 
is translated from the Swedish by A 


Barwell 


Cheadle’ s Journa! or a Trip Ai FOSS 
Canada, 1862-63. With Introduction 
and Notes by Dr. Arthur G. Doughty 
and Major Gustave Lanctot Ottawa 

Publishers 193] $? 


In 1865 Viscount Milton and Dz: 
Cheadle published the account of thei: 
journey through western Canada, ‘‘The 
North West Passage by Land", which 
has become a classic in the literature of 
travel It has been known for 
time that the narrative was actually 
written by Dr. Cheadle Lately the 
original manuscript of Cheadle’s journal 
has turned up in England, and is now 
published in its entirety as the first 
volume of ‘““The Canada Series’’, edited 
by Frederich Philip Grove, and pub 
lished by Graphic lhe present volume 
is, therefore, much more than a reprint 
of “The North West Passage bv Land" 
That was the journal abbreviated and 
put into what was then the accepted 


Crra pile 


some 


form for a book of travel. This is 
(headle’s diarv, as written from day 
to day on the journey, with its spon 
taneity and freshness and frankness 


here is much about British Columbia 
that is not in the published narrative, 
and the account of the trip home from 
Victoria is now published for the first 
time. Graphic Publishers could not 
have made a selection for the 
opening volume of their Canada Series, 


better 


which is to include a number of other 
important books of early travel in 
Canada 
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Tuck him in... 


In this Welfare ad 
Metropolitan discusses small- 
the prac- 
was 


th's 


mon 


pox, which, before 


tice o! 


vaccination, 
more prevalent than measles. 
Today, wise mothers see to 
it that their little are 
protected by nation. To 
writing Dept. 2-V-32 
Life 


ones 
vaccl 
anyone 


the Metropolitan will 


gladly mail free, a copy of 
“Smallpox a booklet which 
gives the facts. 








METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


DERICK HECKER 


Peesivent 





CAmapian HEAD OFFICE. OTTAWA 
Everyman's Encyclopaedia. Vols. 3 and Green Hell. By Julian Duguid. Toronto 
4. Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons. Jonathan Cape. 1931. 
1931. $1.75 a volume. The author with three companions 


promise 
such 


maintain the 
finds 


These volumes 
of volumes 1 and 2. One 
titles, of particular interest to Canadians, 
as British Columbia, Captain 
Cook, Champlain, Jacques Cartier, John 
and Sebastian Cabot, and many others, 
as well as adequate treatment of many 


Canada, 


countries and cities, Burma, Bulgaria, 
Brussels, Bucharest, Cape Colony, Cal- 
cutta, China, Chile, Corsica, Chicago, 
Cuba, Denmark, Damascus, the Dar- 


danelles, and of explorers such as Col- 


umbus and Dampier. With the excep- 
tion of a few minor errors, the work i 
extraordinarily well done. One notes 


in the Canada article that the districts of 


Mackenzie, Keewatin and Ungava 
should read, Mackenzie, Yukon, Kee- 
watin and Franklin, that the Frazer 


River should be spelled Fraser, and the 
Dubawni should be Dubawnt; also that 
the portrait of Champlain is not now 
recognized as authentic. A useful fea 
ture, though one that may perhaps be 
open to criticism, is the inclusion of 
biographies of living celebrities 


travelled through the extremely difficult 
and dangerous region of Bolivia known 

as the Chaco, which it may be remem- 
bered became a bone of contention 
between that country and Paraguay in 
1928, and this is the story of thei 
adventures. The Chaco is part of an 
enormous forest that runs up through 
the heart of South America for two or 
three thousand miles, a ‘‘horrible, dense, 
fever-stricken thicket, shimmering in 


the heat with a perpetual glassy haze 


dancing through the topmost branches 
An Englishman may 


slight insight into the discomfort of 
penetration if he lock himself into a 
hot-house, water the flowers, close all 


the windows, and allow a blazing sun 


to shine through the glass while he ride 
Even then he 


on a stationary bicycle. 
will not be bothered with insects.”’ That 
is Green Hell. One wonders a little why 
Mr. Duguid and his companions chose 
such a peculiarly unpleasant 
to travel through, but at any 


is remarkably well told. 


obtain some 


country 
rate they 
had plenty of adventures, and the story 
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The Editor offers his apologies for a 
mistake in the second paragraph of the 
January Note Book. In a moment of 
absentmindedness he wrote ‘‘Lake Atha- 


baska”’ when what he had in mind was 
Great Slave Lake. As a matter of fact 
a pretty thorough reconnaissance was 


made of Athabaska as long ago as 1791 
by Philip Turnor, the very competent 
surveyor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and in 1892-93 J. W. Tyrrell and D. B 
Dowling, under the direction of J. B 
Tyrrell, all three then on the staff of the 
Geological Survey of Canada. carried 
out a detailed survey of the lake. Since 
then it has not been found necessary to 
make any changes in the map except on 
minor points 


Members of the Canadian Geog- 
raphical Society will learn with regret 
that the recent reorganization of the 
North West Territories Branch of the 


Dominion Department of the Interior 
has involved the retirement of three men, 
Fellows of the Society, who have done 
exceptionally good work for Canada and 
for the cause of Geography in the far 
north—L. T. Burwash, G. H. Blanchet 
and W. H. B. Hoare. It will be remem- 
bered that Major Burwash had a very 
interesting article in the November, 
1930, number of the Journal on “The 
Franklin Search’, and Mr. Blanchet in 
the December, 1930, number on ‘‘Search 
the Arctic by Aeroplane”. It is hoped at 
a later date to publish a contribution by 
Mr. Hoare. Major Burwash's explora- 
have been largely on the Arcti 
Baffin Island and King William 
Island; Mr. Blanchet has worked on 
(sreat Slave Lake, the country north and 
east of the Coppermine, the Thelon and 
Dubawnt and 
Hudson Bay; Mr. Hoare’s most recent 
service has been in the country of the 
musk ox between Great Slave Lake and 
the Dubawnt River What may be 
regarded as Major Burwash’s official 
swan song is contained in his recently 
published report ‘“‘Canada’s Western 
Arctic,”’ in which he gives an account of 
his investigations in the far north in 


tions 


coast, 


rivers, the west coast of 


rf Editor's Note Book tf 


*. 





1925-26, and 1930. A. E 
Porsild (whose delightful article on 
“Arctic Wild Flowers’ appeared in our 
first number) and his brother are still in 
the service of the government, looking 
after the herd of reindeer that has been 
brought safely to its home in or near the 
delta of the Mackenzie Their head 
quarters are at Aklavik 


* * * 


1928-29 


The National Sites and Monuments 
Board of Canada has announced a very 
interesting programme for the present 
vear. In the Maritime Provinces, Fort 
St. Louis, at Port La Tour, on the coast 
of Nova Scotia, associated with the 
Acadian occupation, will be = suitably 
marked by a monument, as will also be 
Bloody Creek near Bridgetown, the 
scene of one of the engagements betweer 
the British and the Acadians in 1758 
In the province of Quebec, the building 
of the old Soulanges Canal will be com 
memorated, as part of the policy of 
marking all the old Canadian canals 
Also the Chambly Road, the first road 
built in what is now Canada; and the 
first paper mill in Canada, at St. Andrews 
South. A tragic site that will also be 
marked is that of the Iroquois massacre 
of the inhabitants of Lachine in 1689 
In Ontario a memorial tablet will be 
placed in the Parliament Buildings i 
Toronto to Sir Gordon Drummond, wh 
served with distinction in the War of 
1812 and was for a time Administrator of 
Upper Canada; Fort Drummond’s site 
on the Niagara will also be marked, as 
well as the making of that historic high 
way Yonge Street, the memorial fo: 
which will stand on Richmond Hill. hl 
Western Canada, a cairn in Edmontor 
will commemorate the services of the 
Alberta field force under General Strange 
in the Rebellion of 1885; the memorable 
exploration of Henry Kelsey, of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, in 1691 will be 
marked by a plate at The Pas, from whic! 
point he is believed to have travelled 
first of white men, south over the prairies 
perhaps as far as the Assinboine; and 
finally, the site of Fort Alexandria will be 
marked as the farthest point of Alexande: 
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to be free—to enjoy lite—while still 
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Mackenzie in his expedition down the A propos of the Grand Portage cele- 
Fraser River, in what is now British bration, a story is going the rounds of 
Columbia, in 1793 the newspapers that is more picturesque 

+‘ * * than accurate. It is to the effect that 


Apropos of the photograph of the under the terms of the old treaty that 
Parade Ground in front of Edinburgh made Pigeon River the international 
Castle which appeared in the October boundary west of Lake Superior, Grand 
issue of the Journal, Ralph R. Bruce, of Portage became a free port and Cana- 
Hamilton, Ontario, draws attention toa dians enjoy there the same rights as 
point of special interest to Canadians in Americans. To-day any such rights 
Ek. V. Morton's book ‘In Search of would, of course, have nothing more than 
Scotland.’” Mr. Morton states that a sentimental value, but as a matter of 

harles the First when he created Nova fact Grand Portage is not now and never 
Scotian baronets added this Parade was a tree port. All that the Ashburton 
(Ground to the Province of Nova Scotia Treaty secured for British subjects was 
in order that the Nova Scotian baronets the right to use the portage from Lake 
might take seizure of their lands without Superior to Pigeon River on the same 
Atlantic terms as Americans 


having to go across tne 


Ce eee ae a ee ee ee cece 
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In the March tssue a series of four-colour plates of 


( anadian birds rene! DE reproduc ed. These are rrom 


baintings DY Allan Brooks. Lite Cana lian ariist. 
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Where modern scientific planning 
ond monogement make possible 
rotes surprisingly moderate. 1400 
Rooms, each with both and shower, 


$3.52 84.7% 
Telephone Leckawanne 1400 
Eighth Ave., 44th, 45th Sts. 
Times Square - NEW YORK 
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